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Through these doors {House at left, Senate at right) will poss the most aggressive Congress in o decade. 
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-Speed:Cop for! 
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20,000 “Horses _ 


» WORKS BEST WITH THE RIGHT OIL! 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN OU’RE LOOKING INSIDE the speed oxidize it...cause the pipes to clog... let 


governor of a 20,000 horsepowertur- the horsepower run away”! 
SOCONY- bine. As the turbine spins out its power, For years, over 50% of U.S.A.’s major- 
this “speed cop” never sleeps. sized turbines have used a Gargoyle oil. 
Those pipes you see carry oi/in and For a// equipment no finer lubricants at 
VACUUM out of the governor. When the turbine made than those branded “Gargoyle 
yo Wy speed varies, the oil pressure in the Production-harried management tod 
a Bn pipes apap and that cut-away piston depends on them for an uninterrupte 


moves up or down. This regulates the flow of wartime material. 
steam fed to the turbine... keeps its 


ail ceil SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
speed constant. ard Oil of New York Div. « White Star Di 


This miraculous devicedependsonthe  Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. « White Eag!e 


rightoil. For the oil lubricates the turbine Div. ° Wadhams Div. * Southeastern Div. 
(Baltimore) +» Magnolia Petroleum Company 


bearings, too. There heat and air might General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Ring/Out|the ‘Old J. .) 

And ring in the new—with a Victory 
alarm clock. Manufacture of civilian 
alarm clocks was halted some time ago 
by restrictions on copper, but WPB 
wants to wake the American from his 
slumbers in 1943 and is now discussing 
with the industry the production of a 
Victory model. It will have a nonmetal 
case, a minimum of copper and brass in 
the works. 


We Hit Our Stride 


On war production, 1941 was the 
year when arms plant capacity was every- 
thing. In 1942, material supply was 
what you heard about. In 1943, the 
only problem will be keeping the pro- 
duction machine running full blast. 

By spring of 1942, production goals 
had been frozen, most of the plant ex- 
pansion contracts let, a policy of no 
more exparsion adopted. 

“America’s arms production plant,” 
said Business Week’s Washington Bulle- 
tin of May 23, “is within sight of its 
ceiling. . . . This does not mean that 
output won't rise during the coming 
year to three and four times present 
levels. It does mean . . . we have been 
able to erect the facilities required. . . 
the schedules we are now working on 
are the final schedules.” 

Both 1941 and 1942 were years of 
skyrocket production increases. War ex- 
penditures quadrupled in ’41, tripled 
in *42, 

There will be no repetition of these 

production increases in 1943. American 
industry is now nearly at its ceiling. War 
expenditure, in the neighborhood of 
$6,500,000,000 a month is due to rise 
gradually to something like $8,000,000,- 
000 at the end of the year (BW—Dec. 
26’42,cover). Conversion to war is sub- 
stantially complete. 
@ More Than All the Rest—The prospect 
for 1943 is one of high, steady, and rela- 
tively smooth production at a_ level 
somewhat above that of the rest of the 
world combined. 


Plenty of Plant 


You won’t be hearing anything about 
plant capacity in 1943—except that there 
is too much of it. War production 
bosses, if they had the job to do over 
again, would build fewer plants, convert 
more existing factories. 

Admittedly, the brand new shops are 
far more efficient, but they are almost 
too efficient, for plants now built plus 
those abuilding considerably exceed the 
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production capacity that material supply 
will permit. ‘The materials that went to 
build the factories might better have 
been used for arms production. 

Hence, about a third of the still in- 

complete plant expansion projects are 
being abandoned. The cuts will come, 
of course, in manufacturing plants. Raw 
material production expansions will go 
ahead. But even so, there will be plants 
standing idle or working at less than 
capacity throughout 1943. 
e Excess, But Glad of It—Though they 
are a little sheepish over the excess plant 
capacity, WPB officials are glad to have 
it around. It gives them room to move 
in, to shift production programs quickly 
as military conditions change. And if 
an over-all manpower shortage develops 
(as Washington economists expect and 
Washington business men doubt), the 
excess capacity will be very welcome. It 
will make it possible to shift men into 
the new plants where man-hour output 
is high, shut down the older converted 
plants. 


Plenty of Materials 


Compared to 1942, the materials 
problem won’t make many headlines in 
1943. By the second quarter, it will 
have been substantially licked—in a 
rather special sense. Anyone entitled 
to materials will get them; the reason 
will be that fewer people will be entitled 
to get them. 

The production program has now 
been scaled down to the point where it 
can be carried out with no more than 
the materials in sight. And it looks as 
though the Controlled Materials Plan, 
though with some pain and suffering, 
can do the bookkeeping job of getting 
the materials to the places they are 
needed. 


“Surpluses’—of a Sort 


You'll even hear now and then of 
“surpluses” of material in 1943 but 
don't take them too seriously. They are 
surpluses, but also in a rather special 
sense. They can occur because the calcu- 
lations made in cutting the program 
down to size were too conservative and 
the cuts were too deep. They can also 
occur because more materials than ex- 
pected show up in inventory. Inventory 
controi is a problem WPB has never 
licked. Any solution is dependent on 
the frankness of manufacturers in re- 
porting them. And, too, the line be- 
tween inventory and work-in-process 
tends to become hazy. 

Either of these situations can result 


in accumulation at the mills of un 
bought material. But when this hap 
pens, it doesn’t mean that copper can 
start going into ash trays again. All that 
happens is that the production programs 
—pared to fit in the first instance—arc 
boosted back up again to absorb the 
extra stuff. 


Inventory Control Arrives 


Just when some merchants were hop 
ing that WPB had stalled its inventory 
control order so long that it might 
quietly be thrown in the ash can, WPB 
made the proposed order into law 
(L-219). The final version is about what 
was expected (BW—Nov.7'42,p45). Gist 
of it is that manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers must hold down. their 
stocks of consumer goods to a level 
proportionate to a 1939-40-41 base pe 
riod. 

Merchants whose sales are under 

$200,000, or who engage in the food or 
gasoline business, are exempt. Only pen 
alty for carrying excessive inventories is 
that the owner must cut his buying 
until he comes down to normal inven 
tory limits. 
e Tough Enough?—All told, only about 
35,000 retail stores (out of 1,800,000 
are affected by L-219—and then only if 
they have excess stock. Similarly, barely 
8,000 wholesalers and 12,000 manufac 
turers are within the scope of the regu 
lation. While these few bigsters includ 
most of the alleged hoarders, smaller 
merchants continue to complain that 
the order (1) fails to commandeer al 
ready-hoarded goods and (2) isn’t strict 
enough to prevent further concentrated 
buying in short lines. 


OPA Plums for Congressmen 


A few more raisins in the cake for 
congressmen is Prentiss Brown’s recipe 
for winning some measure of coopera 
tion (and funds) for price control and 
rationing programs. OPA’s new boss 
(BW—Dec.26'42,p15) is planning to 
turn more OPA jobs over for distribu 
tion as patronage in home districts. 

Much of the antagonism on Capitol 
Hill toward Leon Henderson was rooted 
in his refusal to consult Democratic 
members on appointments in their own 
states. With more patronage to dis- 
pense, Congress is likely to be more 
liberal in appropriating funds for OPA’s 
operation. 

One of the big reasons why the 
Administration took Henderson out of 
the box was that OPA was running out 
of money, without one prayer that Con- 
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Have you realized what a SLOW DOWN actually means? 


And train new men thoroughly in 
care and maintenance. 
Jenkins Engineers are ready to 


assist any management in develop- 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT ARMS 
can’t win battles today. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world has 
warfare depended so utterly on the 
machines and the fighting tools sup- 
plied to the man at the front. In 
modern mechanized warfare the 
soldier without arms — adequate 
arms—surely faces a destiny of 
enemy bullets, or an enemy prison 
camp. 


That is why it is our duty to the 
man under fire to supply him with 


the proper equipment . and to 


‘ 


supply him with “enough in time”. 
If we don’t, if we fail through pro- 
duction slow downs at home, it’s the 
soldier at the front who pays. 
There is one type of industrial 
slow down we can and should guard 
against . . . slow downs caused by 


faulty operation of valves. For 
valves control every plant that uses 
fluids for power, processing, or as a 
part of the manufactured product. 

The way to do it is to redouble 
our peacetime efforts in the care and 
conservation of valves. To avoid 
trouble before it starts... by regular, 
systematic inspection . . . by replac- 
ing worn parts in time to prevent 
valves from destroying themselves. 
See that new valves are carefully 
selected and installed by experts. 


ing, a practical program of effective 
valve conservation. 


Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ Pen- 


nant, awarded to <5 x 
Jenkins Bros. for high 
achievement in the pro- 


duction of war equip- grote Bre 


ment 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. Jenkins Bros. 


Ltd., Montreal; London, England. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available for use in morale-building work. 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 


plant service... 


in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
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gress would come through with more. 
If OPA hadn’t been so nearly broke, 
Henderson might have hung on in the 
hope of weathering the storm. 


Gen. Max Loses a Soldier 


After months of tinkering with the 
idea, OPA in the next couple of weeks 
will remove most of the food field from 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
and substitute broader, simpler ceilings. 
Right now things are in a mess. Some 
food ceilings were built last March, 
others in October. The patchwork is 
getting too complicated even for OPA. 

Under the new system, retail ceilings 
will be set either by (1) fixed markups 
or by (2) a uniform price applying to 
every food store in a whole area. Whole- 
sale prices will be calculated on the 
margin principle entirely. 

Big advantage for merchants is that 
the new system obviates a lot of paper 
work and filing of reports. For con- 
sumers it means easy-to-remember prices. 
And for OPA it supposedly means bet- 
ter compliance with the law, more favor- 
able relations with sellers. However, 
OPA’s improvement comes too late to 
ward off some of the blows that killed 
the Leon Henderson regime. 


Bread Prices Shaky 


Keep an eye on bread prices—a 1 ¢-a-lb. 
increase is in the wind. ‘The Administra- 
tion is still fighting its rear guard action 
to hold bread prices at their March 
levels. But the 1¢ increase may have to 
come despite everything Stabilization 
Director James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard, or OPA 
can do. 

OPA’s dollar-and-cents regulation on 
flour will put prices somewhat above 
the Sept. 28-Oct.2 freeze level. This will 
take care of wheat price increases to 
date. The Agriculture Dept.’s order 
simplifying and standardizing bread pro- 
duction and distribution practices will 
make room for the increased flour prices. 

However, if the new flour prices are 
not sufficient to coax the farmer to sell 
his wheat to the miller, further increases 
in flour prices will become necessary. 
With the Agriculture Dept. order elim- 
inating all the fat from the baker's 
margin to handle the current increase 
in flour prices, further increases can re- 
sult only in higher bread prices. 


Martyr to Grade Labeling 


Donald Montgomery’s “resignation” 
as consumers counsel for the Agriculture 
Dept. can be filed like Leon Henderson's 
“resignation” as price administrator un- 
der the letter “A” for appeasement. 
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Henderson was sacrificed to the farm 
bloc; Montgomery was forced out to 
smooth relations between the Agricul- 
ture Dept. and the food industries. 
Because he used his government post, 
a government magazine, and free radio 
time to plug grade labeling and other 
consumer reforms in food distribution, 
Montgomery was anathema to the 
higher-ups in the food trades. He also 
incurred the enmity of the dairy bloc 
for his part in the controversial Dis- 


trict of Columbia milk marketing agree 
ment several years ago. 

e Clincher—As if tiiis wasn’t enough t 
dislodge Montgomery, he and Roy 
Hendrickson. head of the Food Distribu 
tion Administration, couldn't get along 


Coupons—But No Gas or Oil 


OPA’s gasoline and fuel oil rationing 
system in the East having broken down 
(BW—Dec.26'42,p17), Paw Ickes (Pe 


OPA’s New Year’s present to the 
nation’s consumers—point rationing 
—will get its first tryout on canned, 
dried, and frozen foods next month 
(page 14), Food Administrator Claude 
Wickard says, but probably not till 
April because of inevitable compli- 
cations. Meat and dairy products 
will follow. Clothing and footwear 
are on the future list. Under this 
system, the consumer is given a sup- 
ply of “points” and may buy any of 
the point-rationed products he wishes 
by surrendering a specified number 
of points (BW—Dec.5’42,p14). 

Straight coupon or certificate ra- 
tioning is all that OPA has attempted 
thus far, but already the coupon sys- 
tem involves 15 major items. Addi- 
tionally, WPB requires purchasers of 
certain durable products to fill out 
statements to the effect that they 
really need the merchandise before a 
sale may be made. Here’s a list of 
the items you currently may procure 
only on the basis of government-en- 
dorsed paper: 

Tires and Tubes: Rationed by OPA 
via certificates issued through local 
war price and rationing boards. 

Autos and ‘Trucks: Same as above. 

Coffee: Rationed by coupons al- 
lotted to every civilian over 15 years 
of age. The tickets are good for one 
pound of coffee every five weeks. 

Sugar: Every civilian is entitled to 
approximately 50 Ib. per year, gets 
coupons for that amount. 

Typewriters (new and used): Ob- 
tainable only by certificates issued 
through local OPA boards. 

Fuel Oil: Rationed via coupon in 
30 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Allotments are supposed to be 
sufficient to maintain a 65-deg. tem- 
perature during the daytime under 
average conditions. 

Mileage and Idle Tires: Mileage 
(that is, gasoline) is rationed by cou- 
pon, idle tires by certificates. This 
program is intended to keep the na- 


Point Rationing Overtakes Coupon System 


tion’s 29,000,000 autos on the road 

Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber 
Work Shoes: Allotted to civilians 
only for essential occupational uses 
Certificates are issued by local OPA 
boards. 

Bicycles: Certificates issued by local 
OPA boards if the bicycle is to be 
used for delivering messages, easing 
the load on the public transport sys 
tem, or cutting the time going to 
and from work (housewives and stu 
dents are not eligible). 

Coal and Oil Heating Stoves: Ra 
tioned in the 30 states where fuel oi! 
is rationed. 

Farm Machinery: Rationed by ce! 
tificate through the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture boards (to whom OPA 
transferred rationing authority). 

Milk Cans: Same as above. 

Fencing: Same as above. 

Refrigerators: Not rationed, but 
WPB requires purchasers to fill out a 
prescribed statement showing abso 
lute need of the merchandise. 


Cooking Ranges: Same as above. 


Food Administrator Wickard and 
Press Chief Elmer Davis warn the 
nation that most processed foods 
will soon be added to the rationed 
list (page 14). 


> < : 


on of blimps to guard sea lanes. 
To make it too “hot” for Axis U-boats. 


It’s the goal of American Industry to 

ome more blimps than the world 

as ever seen—and that goal is going 
to be achieved. 


It calls for construction and conver- 
sion at record-breaking speeds to get 
into production as soon as possible. 


In every war plant, proper heating is 
essential to maximum output. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America all of the natural advantages 
of steam —speed, safety, flexibility and 


economy. 


Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
have proved their effectiveness in more 
than 75,000 buildings. The engineering 
skill that makes Webster Equipment 
effective is offered to architects, en- 
gineers and heating contractors working 
on war construction. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 


ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 


Steam Heating 
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troleum Administrator for War) has 
started a rationing system of his own, 
to the limit of his new authority. 

Trouble with OPA system is that 
coupons were issued without regard to 
supply. Ickes’s Petroleum Administrative 
Order No. | places a definite quota limit 
on the amount of gasoline, kerosene, 
light fuel oil, and heavy fuel oil that 
each primary supplier (refiner or im- 
porter into the East Coast region) may 
deliver to dealers or consumers in any 
one month. 

The 17 eastern states are divided into 
six zones, and each supplier’s quota is 
based on his business in 1941, cut down 
to fit anticipated deliveries to that zone. 
A previous order (Directive 59) provides 
machinery for allocating trainload ship- 


| ments to the six zones and apportioning 
supplies equitably. 


This means that 
working stocks of suppliers will be pro- 
tected though retailers’ tanks go dry— 
also that a lot of people will have cou- 
pons but no gas or oil. 

@ Preferred List—The Ickes order per- 
mits distributors to give preference to 
essential services such as military, war 
production, utilities, public transporta- 
tion, and public health and safety. 


Big Cuts Impend 


Quotas for all oil products for entire 
eastern area for January total only 1,117,- 


| 000 bbl. daily, which is far below esti- 


mates of demand based on ration cou- 
pons issued. 

Gasoline quota is 331,000 bbl. daily 
compared with recent consumption of 
close to 500,000. This means further 
cuts in mileage rationing, which is up 
to OPA. A big leak is said to be boot- 
legging of commercial ““I”’ coupons 
which were issued almost without re- 
striction, and OPA hasn’t figured a way 
to stop this. 

On fuel oil, one effect of the Ickes 


| order is to keep working stocks in hands 
| of big suppliers. Under OPA system, re- 
| tailers turned in collected coupons and 
_immediatcly built up their stocks, so 


they would have ended the heating 
season with full tanks while primary 
suppliers would be drained dry, the re- 
verse of the normal marketing opera- 
tions. 


_ Another Pipeline 


By next winter Ickes should have a 
second new pipeline in operation—a 20- 
inch products line from the southeast 
refining area, Texas and Louisiana, to 


| Philadelphia and New York—or at least 


in that direction. Application for steel 


| is now pending before WPB. Engineers 


are still working on final details and are 
preparing alternate plans, so that if 


steel is not available for the whole « 
tance, it can be laid to some midwest: 
rail center where tank car transhipm« 
will be easy. 

Ickes used this technique in getti 
his “big inch” crude line—Nelson ; 
proved it as far as Illinois and then h 
to extend it on to the Atlantic Coa-: 
for maximum efficiency. The 24-in 
line will be pumping to Illinois in F¢ 
ruary, thus shortening the tank car ha 
to the East, and the eastern half of t! 
line is now being laid and should | 
finished by June or July. Scheduled fi 
crude, it will start with at least halt 
fuel oil. 

e Time Saver—While there is idle x 
fining capacity in the East, the shi 
ment of fuel oil direct will save a litt! 
time in distribution, and this is vita 


Soap Companies Balk Arnold 


Thurman Arnold, who likes to have 
his victims put up a long court fight 
because it gives them the jitters, is 
waking up to the fact that the big threc 
of the soap industry brushed him off 
beautifully. Instead of contesting a 
charge of price fixing, Procter & Gam 
ble, Coigate-Palmolive-Pect, and Lever 
Bros.—who distribute 80% of the na 
tion’s soap—simply plunked down fines 
amounting to $60,000, and that was 
that. 

Few of Arnold’s cases terminate that 
way. Most of the victims elect to en 
gage in lengthy, expensive battles. ‘The 
big three of the cigarette industry, for 
instance, are still appealing a case re- 
puted to have already cost over $1,000,- 
000 in legal fees alone. 

Incidentally, $30,000 of the $60,000 
fines paid by the soapmakers came out 
of the pockets of the three companies’ 
presidents. This is Arnold’s sole conso- 
lation. For fines paid by corporation 
officials are not a legitimate business 
expense, must be paid out of income 
after taxes. With the ceiling on salaries, 
Thurman Amold’s medicine is doubly 
hard to swallow. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


When one of Leon Henderson’s loyal 
aides heard the news that the boss had 
been liquidated, he remarked: “T don’t 
know what you guys are gonna do, but 
I'm going out and buy common stocks.” 

Strikes in war industries set a new 
low since Pearl Harbor during Novem- 
ber, according to the National War 
Labor Board. Just under 44,000 men in 
97 strikes lost 91,925 man-days of work 
or 0.03% of the man-days worked in 
war plants. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below’. . . . ; . . , *191.2 4191.0 1908 1814 164.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacit: Peg barack hes Se 98.2 98.1 98.3 96.5 96.1 
Production of Automobiles and ‘Trucks. ... . 14,505 15,660 14,345 22,935 24.620 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in ; thousand $12, $12,927 $25,015 $37,991 $10,511 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hour N.A. 13,976 3,766 3,457 3,234 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).... . : +3,892 3,878 3,719 4.081 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 ton:)........ : 41,944 1,925 1,854 1,861 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) a ] 74 81 79 86 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ae 49 58 62 47 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . . ds * $15,092 $14,648 $12,231 $11,224 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding yea:). .. . ; ( % +30% +9% + 7% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... . . . 107 198 161 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) F . 230.9 229.7 217.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . : +156.2 154.9 154.9 149.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug, 1939 = 100).. , +193.8 186.7 179.3 171.4 
:Finished Steel Composite (Steel, to: : ‘ $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
+Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... . : $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, lb. 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu. N.A. t$1.31 $1.24 $1.12 $1.21 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... . 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, |». 19.92¢ 19.74¢ 19.25¢ 19.22¢  17.57¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)............ ae ; $1.215 $1.220 $1.184  $1.195 $1.274 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, lb.,......................020cee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).................02.0005 77.0 76.9 74.0 65.5 67.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) Seahort 4.26% 4.27% 4.28% 4.34% 4.42% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.81%  +t2.82% 2.81% 2.84% 2.86% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.36% 2.36% 2.36% 2.34% 2.41% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) vee te 1.39% 1.36% 1.27% 1.17% 1.04% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) , 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 8-3 % s-1% 5-1% 8-1 % 4-5% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member ban!-s we N.A. 29,120 30,224 25,948 23,994 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks ; : A. 39,829 37,939 31,587 30,293 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member bar: ae A. 6,105 6,241 6,505 6,784 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks ; N.A. 1,137 800 844 954 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, apn member banks. . A. 26,317 24,581 17,361 15,173 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ; A. 3,283 3,300 3,508 3,678 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (W ednesday s series) DS ongid 2,640 2,518 2,648 3,056 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (W ednesday serics ) 6 6,055 5,083 2,698 2,499 


* Preliminary, week ended December 26th. + Revised. N.A. Not Available. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


** Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.’ 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
Many thanks. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Rationed New Year 


Christmas shopping ends in more restrictions on all the 
shopping. Arms output breeds new optimism but 1943 presents 
increased production hazards. Tight schedules on steel. 


While the Russians were scoring new 
gains in the Don offensives which may 
culminate in an appreciable shortening 
of the war, activity on the home front 
was characterized by feverish federal 
moves to reshape the civilian distribu- 
tion system. 

Secretary Wickard announced ration- 
ing of canned, dried, and frozen foods. 
Justice Byrnes continued his last week’s 
intervention in the gasoline and fuel 
oil situations. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration set additional dollar-and- 
cents standard ceilings for dairy products 
and canned salmon—preliminary to the 
large-scale extension of such uniform 
prices to the retail level as promised by 
OPA last week. 


Morning After 


All this accords—even as to date—with 
Business Week’s forecast that the 
Christmas shopping spree of 10% to 
12% more soft goods sales than last 
year would be followed shortly by severe 
cuts in supply, and by rationing, and 
price problems (BW—Nov.21’41,p13). 

While the Administration is endeavor- 
ing to take political heat off OPA by 
speeding new and simpler controls and 
broadening responsibility for them (BW 
—Dec.26’42,p68), its troubles in dealing 
with public and business criticism of its 
procedures are sure to mount. 


Dangers of Delay 


Already meats, dairy products, and 
fats and oils are clearly marked for con- 
sumer ration books. And as store in- 
ventories are increasingly drained to 
meet current buying, clothing, dry 
goods, shoes, and other soft goods move 
nearer coupon control. OPA apparently 
is not yet prepared to handle all these, 
but delay merely intensifies maldistribu- 
tion and hoarding. And the Secretary of 
Agriculture hasn’t helped matters by 
following, on canned goods, the custo- 
mary and oft-condemned practice of an- 
—s the rationing program in ad- 
vance of its starting date. 

As Mr. Wickard has said, even his 
forecast of 1943 civilian supplies of 
meat, dairy products, eggs, potatoes, and 
fresh vegetables at around 90% or 100% 
of the 1935-1939 level may be upset 
by two factors. For one thing, not only 
military and lend-lease needs are rising, 
as might be expected, but also anticipa- 
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tions of needs are being revised upwards; 
the foreseeable 1943 average adult meat 
supply has already been cut from 40 oz. 
weekly to 35 oz. Furthermore, because 
of poor weather or the manpower short- 
age, farm production this year may fall 
short of goals, again hitting consumers. 


Hazards to Watch 


In arms, too, now that improvement 
in materials allocations and program 
scheduling already have turned Mr. Nel- 
son optimistic about November's sharp 
gain in munitions output, over-all limi- 
tations on production increasingly must 
be reckoned with. Of course, chief of 
these is manpower, where the pinch has 
boosted weekly working hours in manu- 
facturing from 42.3 in September to 
43.6 in October. 

But even an icy spring and autumn 
on the Great Lakes could so interfere 
with iron ore shipments as to make un- 
attainable full operation of the 97,000,- 


000-ton steel capacity that Mr. Nelson 
last week announced as our late-19+43 
goal. That might force slight readjust 
ments in war schedules. Little civilian 
fat remains in steel: ‘This week WPB 
banned its consumption for office sup 
plies such as fasteners and pencil sharp 
eners, in order to save a mere 2,300 tons 
a year. 

Industry experts figure that of the 
first half’s steel output, some 20% will 
go for shipbuilding; another 30% for 
lend-lease, ordnance, tanks, aircraft, and 
other direct war goods; 15% for con 
struction and new machinery; 10% for 
railroad repairs and equipment; and the 
remaining 25% for wire, containers, 
stampings, and other miscellaneous uses, 
including supplies flowing through job- 
bers—almost all for war, directly or in- 
directly. 


More Bessemers? 


WPB is taking steps to encourage use 
of lower-grade, Bessemer products where 
possible, freeing some open hearth out 
put for consumers with more exacting 
specifications. Heavy emphasis, of 
course, still is on alloy output. And, 
with war uses of sheet and wire down 
and of shapes and bars declining, more 
plates and other types of arms steel are 
being turned out. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 
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Since the April low, stock prices have 
advanced some 25%; meanwhile, busi- 
ness has gained only 8%. As a result, 
speculative confidence—the value in- 
vestors and speculators place upon a 
given volume of business activity—has 


risen nearly 20%. And that, very prob- 


ably, marks a significant change from 
the declining trend that set in with 
Munich and accelerated through the 
war years. Yet, speculative confidence 
is but 40% of the levcl of four years 
ago—a reflection of what war tax bur- 
dens have done to earnings prospects. 
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Wool Eased 


Early precaution against 
shortage pays dividend in huge 
stockpiles—well over a billion 
pounds at start of year. 


In the first confusions following Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board went 
woolgathering in a large and literal 
sense. Wool is as necessary to the fight- 
ing man as are bullets, and the govern- 
ment had to anticipate the extremes in 
possibilities. It hastily cut civilian al- 
lowables, intensified fortification of its 
previously planned wool stockpile, 
boosted domestic production, and 
sought to assure imports (BW —Jan.31 
"42,p27). 

e Sights Set High—Now, one year later, 
a of the anxiety is relieved. This is 
partly because the precautions were 
effective, partly because the Army set 
its sights too high on the good old 
theory that it’s better to have a surplus 


than a deficiency. Wool still is a critical 
material, and the WPB cautions against 
any suggestion of sufficiency for fear 
that it might cause a letdown in effort. 
Surest sign of increased confidence is 
solicitude = the war-buffeted civilian. 
On Dec. 10, the WPB amended its 
order M-73 to increase worsted produc- 
tion for the next eight months. Net re- 
sult is that this will allow civilian out- 
put almost a 60% increase over the rate 
since August. Since worsteds go prin- 
cipally into men’s garments, it means 
that the nonmilitary taxpayer and bond 
buyer won’t have to go around in a 
barrel next fall. 
@ Ban Remains on Robes—There was 
talk last week that WPB was about to 
let down the bars on wool flannels in 
lounging robes. Thus far, it’s just talk. 
It’s true that WPB has discussed easing 
the restrictions—and the conversations 
conceivably embraced elimination of 
some of the double talk in existing 
regulations (L-130) about hems, cuffs, 
pockets, etc.—but the ban is still on. 
Raw wool supplies also are involved 
in the cautious flexing of WPB con- 


Advance announcement of con- 
sumer point rationing of canned 
foods—accompanied by widespread 
radio and newspaper fanfare under 
the direction of the Office of War 
Information—was designed to achieve 
the following ends: 

(1) Give OPA a head start on the 
gigantic task of educating consumers 
and the food trades as to how point 
ration stamps—a second system of 
currency—are to be used (BW—Dec. 
5°42,p14). 

(2) Help OPA build up and edu- 
cate the large volunteer organization 
necessary to register every man, 
woman, and child in the U. S. for 
War Ration Book Number 2. 

(3) Make it definitely clear that 
the Department of Agriculture is 
responsible for the institution of 
canned food rationing, and that OPA 
is only working out the mechanics. 

(4) Test the theory widely held 
and loudly enunciated by prewar op- 
ponents of the New Deal to the 
effect that the people are ready to 
accept any war-imposed sacrifice as 
long as they are asked to comply 
rather than commanded to do so. 
Hoarding or panic-buying, resulting 
from this advance announcement, 
will be used by OPA to show that 
volunteer rationing methods cannot 
be relied on when the pinch is really 
tight. 

@ Points Will Reflect Supplies—An- 
nouncement of tin can quotas for 
1943, plus government requirements 


As Rationing Gets Tight 


in canned food lines, made rationing 
inevitable (BW —Dec.19’42,p58). In 
addition to canned and bottled fruits 
and fruit juices, canned and bottled 
vegetables and vegetable juices, and 
canned soups, the rationing system 
to be instituted in February will in- 
clude dried and dehydrated fruits and 
frozen fruits and vegetables. Point 
values will be assigned to individual 
food commodities, or broad groups, 
such as all types of beans, on the 
basis of supplies—plentiful commodi- 
ties will cost fewer points than rela- 
tively scarce commodities. 

OPA is working on an ambitious 

plan to vary the cost, in points, of 
each commodity on the basis of com- 
munities or regions. Thus, while each 
stamp would carry the same point 
value in every part of the U. S., the 
point price of a product may vary 
from month to month and aiso be- 
tween one locality and another. A 
can of lima beans, for example, might 
cost three points near the canner, 
ten points in areas that import their 
full supply. 
e Local, National Mixup—However, 
since storekeepers will purchase their 
stocks—after the original inventory is 
used up—on the basis of stamps se- 
cured from consumers, and whole- 
salers in turn will use the stamps to 
buy from canners and processors, 
there is some doubt whether OPA 
can work a local point price for con- 
sumers and a national point price for 
the food trades. 
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trols. In November, Boston’s Sum 
St., heart of the U. S. wool trade, 
jolted by announcement that the 
fense Supplies Corp. would auction 
000 bales (300 Ib. each) of Austra 
wool from its New Bedford wareh: 
The wool was advertised as “s 
sound.” 

@ Strange Language—Now, there 
nothing shocking in the DSC sel 
damaged wool—it does that right alo \; 
But the term “semisound” was new to 
the ears of Summer St. where, in es; 
complicated days, wool was either so nd 
or damaged. In explanation, DscC 
spokesmen said that the New Bedf«rd 
warehouse was leaky, that some of the 
bales had been semidamaged by waite: 
Much excitement attended the sales, 
held Nov. 27 by the National Woo! 
Marketing Assn. as agent for DSC. 

Initial lots auctioned proved to be 

only slightly damaged, and they sold 
smack up against the price ceilings of 
around $1.05 per lb., including | 5¢ 
duty, on a scuured basis. At times bid- 
ding was so clamorous that several buy- 
ers offered the ceiling prices at the saine 
time, thereby posing an allocation prob- 
lem for the auctioneer. Prospective 
buyers examined other lots and decided 
that much of the wool showed no dam- 
age at all. This provoked ominous 
suspicions that the government might 
be dumping wool from its hitherto in- 
violate stockpile (of over 700,000,000 
Ib.) and resulted in such a hullabaloo 
that the sale was called off. 
e Total in Doubt—At subsequent con- 
ferences between government men and 
wool trade interests, the burning ques- 
tion of how much more of this semi- 
sound wool was to be sold was left un- 
answered. It was admitted that there 
was another 7,000 bales of damaged 
wool in a Texas warehouse that would 
be auctioned, but how much more te- 
mained was not even guessed at. ‘The 
semisound auction from the New Bed- 
ford warehouse was resumed Dec. 15 
and about 16,000 bales were sold, some 
of it below ceilings. 

The total of roughly 45,000 bales sold 
or listed as semisound was only a drop 
in the national bucket. It was the in- 
ference of more and bigger sales, which 
might crack prices, that frightened 
dealers. ‘The damaged wool was bought 
by manufacturers who could process it 
at once into yarns that will be as good 
as any. Dealers laid off, not only be- 
cause prices might deteriorate but also 
because damaged wool deteriorates. 

e Shipping Fears Unfounded—Bursting 
wool warehouses reflect the fact that 
there are plenty of supplies abroad and 
that the U. S. is the only big market 
left. Immediately following the Japan- 
ese attacks, it looked as if Australia and 
New Zealand might be overrun, or that 
shipping to those countries might be 
cut off. Neither has happened, and 
ships that take military supplies to the 
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Southwest Pacific come back with wool. 
Recently the Australians have been 
compressing wool for shipment w hich, 

as in the case of cotton, makes a smaller 

and more compact cargo package. 

e Grower Sitting Pretty—The 700,000,- 

(00-Ib. stockpile includes 250,000,000 

Ib. held for British account but which 

this country can tap if need arises. An 

additional supply soon to be available 
is the American clip, which starts com- 
ing in next spring and which should 
reach 500,000,000 Ib. Boston says the 

U. S. sheep grower is sitting pretty be- 

cause he is getting good money not only 

for his wool but also for his shearlings 
and mutton. 

Shearlings are sheep skins with the 

short wool still on, which are used to 
line aviators clothing (B\W—May2’42, 
p.28). It takes 15 skins or 100 sq. ft. to 
line the jacket, pants, helmet, boots of 
each flyer. The WPB freed shearlings of 
ceilings to encourage production. Until 
a week or so ago, there were no ceilings 
on mutton prices. 
e Foreign Competition—The domestic 
producer resents any insinuation that 
he is enjoying an era of prosperity. I’. 
Eugene Ackerman of the American 
Wool Council says U. S$. sheepmen are 
having a hard time competing with 
cheaper imports. Attitude of his clients 
is that the stockpile should not be any 
bigger and that supplies are sufficient 
now to warrant a much greater allot- 
ment to civilians. 

The Boston trade isn’t worried over 
accumulations in this country because, 
it holds, these supplies will have to be 
fed out to all nations after the war. But 
domestic growers don’t want to hold 
the bag with all this surplus hanging 
heavy over the market especially since 
there is no floor under prices. For 
months they have been asking the goy- 
ernment to buy the entire 1943 clip. 

e Wickard Is Czar—Though anybody 

can buy wool, at or under ceiling prices, 

WPB holds complete control over its 

uses. Hence, argue the growers, Uncle 

Sam is in reality the market and should 

absorb all offerings. Secretary of Agri- 

culture Wickard is now the wool czar 
as well as the food dictator. He is 
known to favor the wool purchase idea, 
may adopt it after — the subject. 

The wool supply outlook appears 
secure in spite of the record consump- 
tion in 1942 of 1,100,000,000 Ib. It 
is evident that record domestic produc- 
tion (500,000,000 Ib. for 1942) in addi- 
tion to heavy and continuous imports 
have offset consumption. 

The industry goes into 1943 with a 
carryover well above 1,000,000,000 Ib., 
since 567,000,000 Ib. of apparel wools 
in the hands of manufacturers and 
dealers “as of Oct. 3” support the 700,- 
(00,000 Ib. stockpile. Add to this a 
'943 half-billion-pound domestic clip 
and you have in sight a year-and-a-half 


supply. 
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THE LAST GAP 


Concrete placement work is going at 
top speed to fill in Shasta Dam’s last 
gorge before seasonal floods roar down 


California’s Central Valley. The big 
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ee 
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dam, to reach skyward 560 ft., is 
slated for completion in 1944 when it 
will begin its threefold job—flood con 
trol, irrigation, and hydro-electric 
power. Seven workmen (circle) are in 
dicative of the project’s immensity. 


Can Congress Come Back? 


Washington thinks it can and will, and that’s why so 
much attention is being paid to legislators’ twofold drive—to win 
the war but to shear F.D.R. of his “blank check” powers. 


The 78th Congress intends to have 

something to do with running the coun- 
try. Its members have scen legislative 
government disappear all over the world; 
many of them are deeply concerned lest 
it go the same way here. They want to 
Te assert their voice—particul: irly on home 
front issues and postwar policy. The 
more thoughtful believe that Congress 
itself must modernize its machinery— 
provide itself, for instance, with an ex- 
pert technical staff to match the bright 
boys in the executive departments down- 
town. 
@ No More Blank Checks—Congress, 
through ten years, has signed over most 
of its powers to Roosevelt. But Roose- 
velt still has to come regularly to Con- 
gress for money. What he needs for 
fighting the war he will get. But beyond 
that, Congress will use the pursestrings 
to hog-tie the New Deal. 

The only real restraint on the re- 
bellious attitude of Congress is that it 
doesn’t want, by any mischance, to 
hamstring Roosevelt in the actual prose- 
cution of the war. It doesn’t intend, how- 


ever, to let Roosevelt write the peace. 
Congress—and every individual congress 
man—is looking primarily to its postwar 
position. 

e The Civilian Welfare—At the 
time, not every congressman thinks of 
saving rubber or controliing prices as 
having much to do with the actual pros 
ecution of the war. Congress knows it 
was elected by folks who don’t want the 
war to make them uncomfortable—esp« 

cially since we are going to win the wat 
anyway. Many of Roosevelt's battles 
with Congress ‘will be on marginal wat 

domestic issues—over the degree of dis 

cipline to which a population at war 
must be subjected. 

Roosevelt is no pushover. He’s still 
the wiliest politician of them all. He 
read the results of the November ele« 
tions as shrewdly as any man on Capitol 
Hill. He has already started to appease 
Congress. His removal of Leon Hender 
son (BW —Dec.26’42,p15), price and 
rationing boss, was a beginning. 

e Congressmen Wary—Veteran mem 
bers of Congress predict that the Presi 


Same 
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dent will beat them to the draw. He 
will seck to abate major issues. He will 
appear to return to Congress much of 
what it wants. ‘Thus congressmen who 
are pushing for radical changes in labor 
legislation—extending to repeal of the 
wage-hour law—expect Roosevelt to cut 
the ground from under them with some 
milder executive action. 

Broadly, the front on which the 78th 
Congress will do battle can be divided 
into three sectors: 

The war issues on the home front— 
Price control, taxes, labor policy, non- 
military spending, subsidies, and man- 
power, 

The attack on New Deal agencies and 
policies—Built in peacetime and sched- 
uled for rebirth after the war. 

Postwar plans, both abroad and at 
home—Many congressmen have openly 
criticized the Administration for hatch- 
ing postwar plans so soon. Now Con- 
gress is getting ready to take a major part 
in the postwar program, both for the 
world and for the United States. ‘This 
will show up first in selections made to 
fill vacancies on the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and the For- 
cign Affairs Committee of the House. 

A real move will be made to give the 
House, which is most responsive to the 
people, a say in the peace treaties. Pros- 
pects of success are negligible, however, 
because of the Senate's jealousy of its 
prerogative. 

Highly controversial issue in the new 

Congress will be expansion of social se- 
curity. Congress expects F.D.R. to push 
for enactment of a broad program dur- 
ing the coming session. He takes the 
position that this must be ready for op- 
eration immediately after the war is over 
to help combat a postwar depression. 
@ Forced Savings Again—Congress must 
decide how much to raise taxes. At 
present there is a growing feeling that 
added compulsory savings will be easier 
to take than a huge increase in taxes. 
There will also be strong agitation for 
a sales tax, bulwarked by pay-as-you-go 
mcome taxes. 


In the attempt of Congress to re- 


capture control, much has been made 
of a potential coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats. Fact is, 
the conservative Democratic leadership 
is not counting on much help from the 
Republicans—who nearly gained control 
of the House and substantially boosted 
their Senate membership. 

@ Don’t Waste Ammunition—The Re- 
publicans, for their part, hope to make 
the peacetime New Deal the issue in 
‘44. Hence, despite their shouts of 
protest, they don’t want to kill off the 
New Deal too quickly. If they use their 
increased voting power to do so, they 
will be aiding and abetting the political 
enemy. It is no secret in W wiieabon 
that many Republicans shed a quiet 
tear for Leon Henderson who was such 
a convenient whipping boy. 
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The Republicans are in this predica- 
ment: For the first time since Roosevelt 
took office, they are in a position actu- 
ally to influence legislation. But now 
that they are there, they don’t like it. 
e New Responsibility—W hile the Re- 
publicans were in a small minority, they 
could shout their protests against labor 
legislation, farm subsidies, social re- 
forms, and excessive spending. But 
when the responsibility for killing these 
things is likely to fall directly on their 
shoulders, it is a different story. ‘There 
are votes to be had by talking about 
New Deal iniquities, but until 1944 is 
past, they are not anxious to alienate 
such important voting groups as the 
farmers, labor, and lower-income class 
by actually wiping out New Deal bene- 
hits. 

Although no coalition of parties is 

in sight, Democratic congressmen are 
a lot more interested in getting re- 
elected—personally—in 1944 than in 
maintaining a Democratic administra- 
tion. Hence they will side with their 
Republican friends on many specific 
issues. 
@ No Moratorium on Blocs—A war does 
not put an end to congressional blocs, 
with their special demands. ‘The farm 
bloc will be even stronger during the 
78th Congress. It cuts across party 
lines. Many New Deal Democrats in 
the farm states were thrown out by 
Republican candidates who made most 
generous promises to their farm constit- 
uents. 


AND THE ARMY TOO 


The Army is no exception to the gen- 
eral order to use substitutes to con- 
serve steel for vital military needs. 
Little metal was used in the water 


tank on Tarrant Field, near Fort 
Worth, Tex., the tank walls being 
built of redwood and the tower stand 
of concrete. 


Ihe labor bloc will be weaker, yt 
its strength is still such that it will h 
to be reckoned with. 

@ The Man to Watch—Key man in \¢ 
78th Congress will be Speaker Sam | 
burn of ‘Texas. Because of overwh« 
ing Democratic majorities in the H: 
since he was first elected speaker, Ry. 
burn has never really shown his pers: 
strength and his leadership in the Hoi 

By training and nature, he is at 

best when the going gets rough. | 
Rayburn essentially is conservative. 
has never reached any feverish enth; 
asm for most of the New Deal progr: 
He is very jealous of the powers of | 
legislative branch of the governm« 
He plans to fill many important c 
mittee vacancies with members \ 
have conservative leanings and upon 
whom he personally can rely. Quict), 
he will encourage moves to regain 
Congress some of the powers it has 
linquished. He will be 100% beh 
the drive to make this Congress one 
the smallest spenders for normal gover 
ment operations even though one 
the biggest spenders for war. 
e@ Problem of Balance—Rayburn is 4! 
ready battling with Republican leaders 
over increased representation on major 
House committees. Republicans wil 
be given more members on these com 
mittees. Rayburn’s job is to see that 
their representation does not reach a 
point where only one or two recalcitrant 
Democrats can overthrow majority rule 
within the committees. 

I'he Republican leaders also face a 
rescrambling of membership on House 
committees. For years, there have been 
so many places for so few members that 
a Republican could have almost what 
he wanted. But the Republican mem- 
bership is now so large that the minority 
party plans to adopt the majority's plan 
of creating “exclusive” committees. A 
member serving on any one of such 
important committees as Rules, Ways 
and Means, Appropriations, Foreign 
Affairs, and Interstate Commerce will 
be barred from sitting on any others. 

_ On the Senate side, conservative 
Democratic veterans plan to keep Alben 
Barkley of Kentucky, majority leader, 
in halter. They want no repetition of 
the poll tax affair. Barkley, unlike Ray 
burn, has given full lip-service, as we'll 
as what leadership he can muster, to 
the New Deal, but such conservativ« 
veterans as Connally of Texas, McKella 
of Tennessee, Clark of Missouri, and 
Tydings of Maryland are going to insist 
that Barkley consult them before h 
makes major moves in the future. 

e No Curbs on War Effort—It should 
be kept clear that all of the maneuve' 
ing and fighting by Congress will b 
confined to domestic issues and pos! 
war plans. There is no disposition on 
the part of either Democrats or Repul 
licans to interfere with what they belie, 
is the actual prosecution of the war. 
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President of the S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Co. (in name only since last 
August when his refusal to obey an 
NWLB order brought in the Amny) 
Harry C. Dodge and his fellow ofh- 
cials now hope the dispute will end in 
a leasing arrangement. 


Lease or Lend? 


That’s the question which 
troubles Boston firm whose 
plant was seized by the Army 


for operation by another. 


In Boston last week, workers on ord- 
nance contracts for the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co. praised the National War 
Labor Board and passed the ammuni- 
tion while ousted owners of the corpo- 
ration sought to come to terms with 
the War Department. The Army seized 
the properties in August (BW—Aug.29 
'42,p60) when the company refused to 
sign a union agreement embodying arbi- 
tration and maintenance of member- 
ship, under which employees who are 
union members must maintain their 
membership in good standing or lose 
their jobs. 
¢ Differ on Price—Owners are attempt- 
ing to lease the plants to the Army and 
to sell to it the inventories that were 
on hand when the military tossed out 
the top company executives. Settlement 
is held up by a wide difference between 
what the Army and the company off- 
cials consider fair payments. 

Boston business men would like to 
sce the quarrel settled. Among them are 
plenty who yield to no man in their 
distaste for New Deal innovations. But 
inany criticize Woods officials for taking 
their last-ditch stand against the unions 
luring a crisis in war production. 

* Legal Twist—The situation has legal 
mplications that would make a lawyer 
‘ick his chops. It differs from the Navy’ s 
eizure of the Federal Shipbuilding & 
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Drydock property at Kearny, N. J. (BW 
_ Aug. 30°41,p15) and of the General 
C able Co. property’ at Bayonne, N. J. 
(BW—Aug.22'42,p15). In the former 
case, the Navy withdrew when it ap- 
peared the management would yield to 
government authority, as it subsequently 
did (BW—May16'42,p36); and in the 
latter case, the Navy pulled out when 
the strikers returned to work. 

In the Woods case, there was no work 

stoppage. But the NWLB held that 
production was threatened by the com- 
pany’s defance of its ruling. ‘The result 
was equivalent to confiscation by the 
Army, on orders from the President. 
Ownership-management of the company 
was ousted, profits were withheld, and 
finally operation of the Woods plants 
was turned over to another corporation, 
the Murray Co., of Dallas, Tex., which 
makes machinery for the cotton seed 
and cotton gin industries. 
@ Patterson’s Handiwork—Army officers 
appear confident of the legalities be- 
cause (1) the government’s war powers 
ever men and property are practically 
unlimited, and (2) the Woods affair was 
engineered by Under Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson who came to his pres- 
ent job from a federal judgeship in New 
York and is sure of his law. 

Arrayed against the powerful govern- 
ment forces is Harry C. Dodge, presi- 
dent of the 98- year-old S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., makers of woodworking 
machinery. Dodge is a lean Yank of 61 
who looks as if he were made of piano 
wires—a true son of machine-minded 
Boston. He and his immediate assist- 
ants, including K. Dunwoody, vice presi- 
ident and general manager, controlled 
and operated the company. Dodge made 
shells and such during the World War, 
got in early on this one. He was clean- 
ing up with a British contract when the 
U.S. entered the conflict. ‘Thereafter 
his orders skyrocketed, but his profit 
percentage narrowed, and pressure for 
unionization became irksome. 

@ Union Exulted—Organization involved 
was the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America (C.I.O.). 
Its drive resulted in the NWLB order 
requiring the security clauses. When 
Dodge refused to sign, the Army moved 
in, under arms, and the union exulted. 

The troop movement was under the 
ordnance department. Maj. Ralph Gow 
of the Boston ordnance office was 
placed in charge of the Woods proper- 
ties. Dodge and Dunwoody evacuated 
their offices. But Army management 
soon discovered that the invasion was 
merely a prelude. 

“How about signing our contract?” 
asked the union officials. 

@ Policy Is Frozen—They were flabber- 
gasted to learn that the ere agreement 
still could not be signed. No U.S. gov- 
ernment department cabin into con- 
tracts with unions. It is a matter of 
fixed and frozen policy. Hence the Army 


couldn't sign for the Woods company 
with the U.E.R.M.W.A., 

Then the ousted management sly) 
raised the question of its civilian orders. 
About 700 workers in the main South 
Boston plant were busy on war orders, 
but some 300 still were turning out 
woodworking machinery. Did the Am 
have authority over the 300 not worl 
ing on government contract? 
the Woods company had just opened 
slant at Natick, Mass., to handle a 
$5,000,000 order for the Navy. Did thi 
Army have jurisdiction over this also? 
e Aimy Baffled—T hese perplexities, plu 
the routine work of maintaining th: 
Woods output, kept the Army occupa 
tion from being any symbolic cinc! 
Maj. Gow had to enlist the service of 
other ordnance ofhcers. He and his 
colleagues were badly needed in then 
headquarters, Boston being a hot spot 
for ordnance procurement personnel. 
To further perplex the Army officers, 
the question of ordering and financing 
new machine equipment had to be con 
sidered. One thing added to anothe: 
convinced the Army that private man 
agement must be found and induced to 
take over the Woods company. 

The harassed officers suppressed thei 
huzzahs when Robert G. Emerson, a 


Moreover 


NEW POST 


The big job of coordinating marine 
construction of the Navy, 
Maritime Commission goes to Wil- 
liam Francis Gibbs, named Controller 
of Shipbuilding by Charles E. Wilson, 
production vice chairman of the War 
Production Board. Vice President of 
Gibbs & Cox, Inc., New York naval 
architects, the new controller di 
rected preparation of plans for 70°, of 
vessels now under construction in the 
nation’s shipyards. 


Army, and 
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BEGINNERS BADGE 


New sales clerks at R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York City, report that their “In 
raining” buttons ease customer re- 


lations considerably by developing tol- 
erance for the clerk’s -.afamiliarity 
with merchandise and routine. Em- 
ployees wear the buttons for their first 
two days behind the counter. 


director of the Murray Co., appeared 
with a plan whereby the Murray Co. 
would take over operation of the Woods 
company plants. 

@ Union Pact Signed—The Murray Co., 
in addition to its southern plants, makes 
machines to take linters off cotton seeds 
at its East Bridgewater (Mass.) plant. It 
was agreed that H. B. Braude (pro- 
nounced Brodie), a vice president of 
Murray in charge at East Bridgewater, 
manage the Woods company. "The la- 
bor controversy had, for the union, a 
happy ending when Murray signed the 
agreement specified by NWL B. 

As a legal anchor for this arrangement 

the W ar Department in October ob- 
tained from the U. S. district court in 
Boston a condemnation for the use of 
the Woods properties. Under this de- 
cree, the War Department will have 
control (but not title) until June 30, 
1945. The way is left open for the 
government to buy through condemna- 
tion or to negotiate with the owners. 
@ Army Takes Profits—The War Depart- 
ment has not divulged details of its 
contract with the Murray Co., but it is 
understood that the Army takes the 
profits from Woods operations if any, 
and that it also accepts any losses. Cer- 
tainly there is no provision for cutting 
the Woods owners in on earnings. 
Woods officials deal only with the War 
Department, have no contracts with 
Murray. They are hoping to negotiate 
a leasing arrangement that will not only 
give them some return from the plant 
but end a dispute that isn’t aiding the 
industrial front or the war effort. 
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Stevens Pays Off 


After years of losses, 
the biggest hotel gets out from 
under by selling to the Army 
Air Forces. 


This week’s $64 question is why did 

the War Dept. choose to buy rather 
than continue renting Chicago’s Stevens 
Hotel, now housing 9,000 soldiers in 
the various Army Air Forces’ technical 
schools? 
e Purchase Saves Money—Only clue sup- 
plied by the government was that it 
would save $475,000 annually, avoiding 
rental and restoration expense. W hat 
that rental is has never becn disclosed 
officially, but hints from the Stevens 
Hotel Corp. indicated something in the 
neighborhood of $875,000 a year, $275,- 
000 of which went into taxes. 

Whatever the Army’s motive, there’s 
little doubt that the hotel’s security 
holders will seize this opportunity to un- 
load their $26,000,000 white elephant, 
even at a paltry $6,000,000, when the 
proposition is formally presented to 
them on Jan. 16. Last summer, when 
Gen. Walter R. Weaverfirst moved to 
buy or rent the Stevens, trustees were of 
a different frame of mind. 

e Business Was Good—After years of 
operating at a loss, the Stevens had suc- 
ceeded in paying bondholders 5% the 
previous two years and looked to the 
current jump in hotel business (BW— 


Jun.13’42,p30) to recoup some of it 
losses. Business in the first five mo: 

of 1942 already had shown a sizabl 
crease over the same 1941 period. 
since 1936, the corporation had sp nt 
$3,366,000 for advertising, promot 
decorating, furnishing, maintenance. 
pairs, and. capital aditions. 

But once the hotel’s 2,795 rooms y 

occupied full-time and double-deck 
soldiers—representing 3,285,000 “ 
days” annually, against the usual 
occupancy by hotel guests, represent 
600,000 guest days—trustees found 
ing the Stevens to the government m 
the lesser of two evils. They estim.t 
that it would cost between $3,000, 
and $5,000,000—which the corporat 
doesn’t have—to restore the hotel to 
former business status, since the ¢ 
ernment doesn’t take refurnishing, 
decorating, or promotion expense into 
its restoration settlement. 
e Profit from Sale—By approving thie 
$6,000,000 sale, which doesn’t include 
current assets of $961,905, bondholders 
can expect to get back their original in 
vestment plus interest according to 
terms of the indenture. Common stock- 
holders would get $4 to $5 a share 
Since most of this stock is held by bond- 
holders, this represents about $1.10 re- 
turn on every dollar invested. 

What will become of the property 
after the war is anybody’s guess. Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd raised this question in the 
Senate last week, pointing out that it 
was a rare day when the government 
sold any land or property it had pur- 
chased. Neveztheless, the War Dept. 
might be able to dispose of the Stevens 
to some other hotel operator; Statler, for 
instance, has been dickering for a Chi- 
cago hotel for some time. One sure bet, 
say Stevens Hotel Corp. officials, is that 
they won't buy it back again. 


COEDS TO BE TECHNICIANS 


So critical has the need become for 
technical workers in war industry, that 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. is recruiting 
women college students for technical 
training. Some time ago Curtiss-Wright 
contacted 117 colleges, proposing to 
pay the tuition and living expenses of 
selected women, who would be trained 
on the campus by the college staff, in 
courses designated by Curtiss-Wright. 
More than 100 colleges expressed inter- 
est, and from among these, ten are 
being chosen. 

There is an urgent and special need 
for college women in war industry, but 
they don’t belong in the shops. Gir! 
of less education can run riveting ma 
chines, but college women, it is argued 
can be trained for specialized work anc 
given jobs where their ability will b 
more useful. College women are no 
proficient shop workers. Repetitive, rou 
tine work is best done by girls of les 
ability. 


L 
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Wanted: Ships and Machinery 


Colombia and Venezuela are doing a fair war business 
but nowhere nearly all that could be desired, so much of their 
effort points to the day when peace reopens markets. 


Six months ago the United States was 
linked to South America by only three 
regular air services, each operating one 
plane a day in each direction. ‘I'wo of 
ihem were based on Miami—one follow- 
ing the islands of the Caribbean and 
continuing on down the East Coast of 
South America, and the other hopping 
across the submarine infested waters of 
the Caribbean to Balboa. Panama, where 
it connected with the daily service down 
the West Coast of South America. The 
third line operated from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Balboa, by way of Mexico 
and Central America. 


Today, each of these three original 
services has been speeded up to two 
flights a day in both directions, and 
three new services have been added— 
all of them based on Miami (see map 
below). 

Two of these are regular commercial 
services—to La Guaira, Venezuela, and 
to Barranquilla, Colombia—which fly 
three times a week in both directions. 
The third is an unscheduled special 
service from Miami, through Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, to the Amazon Valley where 
the planes unload supplies for the rub- 
ber collecting program and pick up what- 


BALBOA AND POINTS SOUTH 
Tomorrow’s air map becomes today’s 

as new transport lines speed the war > 
business of the hemisphere. 


To speed up hemisphere communica- 
tions and to break the bottleneck be- 
tween the United States and South 
America, Pan American Airways is 
doubling its services between Miami 
and Balboa and between Brownsville 
and Balboa by scheduling two planes 
a day in each direction on both runs. 
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Other new services include regular 
three-times-a-week flights from Miami 
to Barranquilla (Colombia) by way of 
Jamaica, and a similar service between 
Miami and La Guaira (Venezuela). 
A new twice-weekly freight service be- 
tween Balboa and Lima (Peru) has 
averaged 40 tons a month. 


ON SOUTH AMERICA 


Traffic by air to the north coast 
of South America has increased 
spectacularly, but Colombia and 
Venezuela nevertheless feel  s« 
verely the curtailment in ocean 
transportation. Not only their ex 
porters are denied a veritable bo 
nanza, but also the countries are 
pinched for normal imports. Most 
important of all, they can’t get 
the machinery from the United 
States to carry out their ambitious 
industrial programs. 

Both Colombia and Venezuela, 
however, look forward to the day 
when peace will allow them to g 
full speed ahead. What's to b 
expected then is explained in this, 
the fifth of a series of special re 
ports by Business Week's Foreign 
Editor who has been on an ed 
torial mission to South Ame: 
for En Guardia, monthly magazin 
published for the Coordinator 
Inter-American Affairs to be d 
tributed in Latin America. A cor 
cluding article will appear in an 
early issue. 


ever natural rubber is already available 
there. , 

@ Many Shortages Develop—In spit 
these fast new air connections with th 
United States and the rapid expansion 
of local services in both Colombia and 
Venezuela, both countries are suffering 
from the shortage of ships which n 
mally pour bulky supplies into ¢ 
gena, Barranquilla, Maracaibo, and La 
Guaira. Like the rest of South Amer 
the north coast has tardily begun 
realize how far it is from being 
sufficient—even in its food suppl 

Colombia is particularly upset. | 
seven years, since North American eng 
neers cleared the mouth of the Mag 
dalena River and turned Barranqi 
(12 miles up the river) into a modern 
port capable of berthing ocean-going v 
sels, more than two-thirds of all Colom 
bia’s foreign trade has moved thi 
this port. 

@ The Other Ports—A good share of th 
remaining business moved through ( 
tagena and Santa Marta, Colom! 
only other important ports on the ¢ 
bean, with Buenaventura, on the Pacifi 
handling a fairly large coftec 
trade and receiving imports for dé 
along the railroad that crawls up ¢! 
western side of the Andes toward (| 
not to) Bogota. 

For nearly a year, now, shipping at 
Barranquilla and the other Caribbean 
ports has been almost at a standstill 
because of Axis submarine activity and 
the withdrawal of ships for war service. 
A few small vessels maintain a modest 
flow of food supplies to Panama and 
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Since Axis submarines temporarily 
closed Colombia's principal ports on 
the Caribbean, the bulk of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade has been moving 
through the hot and slow-moving port 
of Buenaventura on the Pacific. 


There’s such a trafic jam that the 


Maye - o 


government has recently decided to 
rush an extension to the present con- 
gested dock and install additional 
loading machinery. Biggest Colom- 
bian export through Buenaventura is 
coffee; biggest imports are cotton and 
machine supplies. 


bring back limited supplies of essentials 
for Colombia in spite ‘of the submarine 
menace. 
@ Buenaventura’s Boom—It is Buena- 
ventura, the submarine free harbor on 
the Pacific Coast, that has temporarily 
become the country’s No. 1 port. 
‘Through it, with its one cluttered dock, 
its handful of small warchouses, its 
steaming climate and lackadaisical dock- 
hands, and over its one, poorly equipped 
railroad are moving most of the goods 
that make up the country’s foreign trade. 

Coffee, stored carefully at prospering, 
progressive Cali until it is brought down 
to waiting vessels at Buenaventura, is 
the principal outgoing item though sales 
are well below prewar levels because of 
the problem of shipping space. Incom- 
ing goods include cotton from Peru for 
Medellin’s thriving textile mills and all 
the machinery that Colombia is able to 
get to keep its roads in condition, its 
power plants repaired, and its factories 
operating. 
© Big Port Project—Biggest construction 
project under way in Colombia today is 
the extension and modernization of 
Buenaventura’s port facilities. Plans are 
completed and construction equipment 
is being assembled, but it will be an- 
other six months before the project will 
be far enough along so that new ware- 
houses, more loading cranes, and dock- 
ing facilities to handle several more 
ships at a time will bring some order 
out of the present chaos. 

Until then (though Colombia is able 
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to supply the United Nations with 
100,000 tons of oil a day, besides meet- 
ing all its fuel and industrial needs at 
home), foreign trade is likely to drop 
below even present levels at which im- 
ports are barely 55% of normal and 
exports only a little more than 65% of 
the peacetime total. 

®@ Coal Trade Stymied—Lack of reason- 
able transport facilitics on the West 
Coast is cutting Colombia out of a 
profitable wartime business—selling coal 
to Argentina. Colombia has between 
25 and 30 coal mines in operation, some 
of which are along the railroad to Bue- 
naventura. Argentina, cut off from cus- 
tomary supplies of British coal, has been 
desperately canvassing every possible 
supplier in South America. 

When Colombia was found to be 

shipping some domestic coal to Buena- 
ventura, a deal was signed to deliver 
6,000 tons a month to be picked up by 
Argentine ships, but no one believes 
that the contract can be filled until 
Buenaventura port improvements are 
completed and more tolling stock is 
available to haul the coal from the 
mines. 
@ Rice Supplants Bananas—Colombia is 
trying to make the most of the opportu- 
nities for domestic economic develop- 
ment which have arisen because of the 
war. On land around the formerly im- 
portant banana center of Santa Marta, 
the government is encouraging the pro- 
duction of rice and hopes soon to be able 
to fill the entire domestic demand. 


A dairy mission, invited from t 
United States, has just completed a 
vey of the livestock and of the da 
marketing facilities of the country. M 
rigid standards of cleanliness on da 
farms and in pasteurization plants 
expected soon, and efforts are going 
be made to get more thoroughb: 
cattle from the United States. 

@ New Search for Rubber—Biggest s 
gle project growing directly out of t 
war is the plan of the Rubber Rese 
Co. of Washington to collect ba 
needed rubber from the great jun; 
lands in southeastern Colombia. Wor 
ing along a pattern resembling the o 
developed in Brazil (BW—Nov.21'4 
p19), officials in Bogota have prepat 
airfields and local operating facilities 
four major bases in the little know 
country along the Brazil and Ecuador 
borders and are now sending 5,000) 
workmen into the region to begin ta 
ping for rubber. Another 14 air fields 
will be carved out of the jungle this 
year, and the work intensified as rap 
idly as tappers can be assembled and 
trained. 

With the rubber program advanced 

to the point where all Colombians b 
lieve they can produce from 5,000 to 
15,000 tons in 1943 and with alarm 
over the tire shortage increasing, pro 
gressive leaders are discussing the pos 
sibilities of building a small tire factory 
similar to the one established in Venc 
zuela several years ago and to the one 
now under construction in Peru. 
@ Machinery Sought—And the report 
from Washington that important quan 
tities of second-hand machinery from 
consumer industries that can no longer 
eperate because of the shortage of raw 
materials will be sold to friendly Latin 
American countries has stirred wide in 
terest in Colombia. With a textile in 
dustry that has come of age in the last 
ten years and is now making big profits 
with growing supplies of coal and elec 
tric power, and with a network of ait 
lines which covers the whole country 
and is acquainting even the most back 
ward communities with the advantages 
of industrialization, Colombia is going 
to battle for its full share of any indus 
trial equipment that is actually made 
available by the United States. 

While Venezuela has suffered many 
of the same shipping problems that 
have hit Colombia, oil being the main 
export and oil being an essential of war, 
more has been done by the United 
Nations to maintain tanker communica- 
tion with Venezuela’s great oil fields 
around Maracaibo and in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. In normal years, 
oil exports provide 85% of Venezuela’s 
exports. Without these exports, the 
country’s imports would amount to five 
times the value of all other exports. 

@ Oil Contracts Scrutinized—But Vene- 
zuclan authorities are not happy about 
the oil situation. A fresh wave of na- 
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THIS 1SN7 NECESSARY 


” “Isa bit noisy, but 
it will do figure work !” 


YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 


@ You needn’t hire your wife’s inventor-cousin to make ersatz 
figure-work machines—not while you can rent Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines for limited periods of time. 


@ Ask your local Comptometer Co. representative to explain 
this important and economical service. Or, if you prefer, write 


to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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tionalism has hit the country since the 
Mexican oil expropriation settlement 
was announced last spring, and in a 
widely proclaimed speech that Presi- 
dent Medina made late in November in 
the heart of the Maracaibo oil region, he 
called for a rewriting of the old contracts 
so that they would pay higher royalties 
to Venezuela. 

Foreign investors are nervous lest this 

mark the beginning of a demand for full 
expropriation of the properties, but in- 
siders insist that this demand for a big- 
ger share in the profits has been repeated 
in these same terms for many years and 
that Venezuela is too conscious of its 
need for foreign capital to risk any more 
drastic move. They will not be sur- 
prised, however, if Venezuela attempts 
to induce the oil companies to refine 
locally instead of shipping the oil to the 
Dutch-controlled refineries at nearby 
Aruba and Curacao. 
@lron Development Sought—Venezu- 
ela’s second great known raw material 
resource is iron ore. Vast deposits of 
rich ore in the Orinoco River valley are 
controlled by Bethlehem Steel Co. in a 
concession granted long ago. As is the 
case in Colombia where the government 
is trving to force concessionnaires to work 
oil concessions or turn them back, Vene- 
zucla is trying to speed up the develop- 
ment of these deposits because of the 
revenues it will provide the govern- 
ment and because of the fresh activity 
it will bring to a backward part of the 
country. 

Venezuclans know that one of their 

greatest needs is to make a careful and 
complete survey of their natural re- 
sources and then to undertake their de- 
velopment systematically. This thought 
was in the minds of aggressive govern- 
ment ofhcials when they planned the big 
industrial and agricultural expositions 
which were opened in Caracas on Dec. 
17. 
@ Mining Display—In a hall devoted to 
the mining industry, a skillful photog- 
rapher and a clever, publicity-minded 
member of the Ministry of Mines have 
created a photographic mural showing 
scenes from every known mining project 
in the country. Besides the great oil 
fields, there are views of the thriving 
coal fields around Barcelona, gold mines 
in the interior, the giant diamond only 
recently discovered, important outcrop- 
pings of asbestos and mica, and the 
abandoned copper mines. 

In the industry hall, besides show- 
ing samples of goods produced in Vene- 
zuela, there is a newsreel showing Vene- 
zuelans making and recapping tires in 
the plant established at Caracas a few 
vears ago by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., pictures of the country’s growing 
canning industry, and of the activities of 
the new fishing company organized re- 
cently by refugee Basque fishermen. 

@ Cacao and Fibers—In the agricultural 
hall, Venezuelans are reminded that 
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their cacao has long been prized for its 
superior taste and warned that this pre- 
mium on quality will be lost unless they 
adopt rigid — standards and adhere 
to them. They are shown a variety of 
fibers which their own agricultural ex- 
perts have grown locally or which visit- 
ing fiber experts from the United States 
mn can be grown profitably in 
Venezuela. 

Venezuelans and foreigners alike are 

impressed with the success of the Gen- 
eral Tire plant. Using mainly second 
hand machinery from the United States 
and imported managerial advice, the 
omy which. started operating only a 
ittle more than a year ago, is now pro- 
ducing enough tires and recaps to meet 
the country’s needs. Capital from nearly 
a score of local investors controls 51% 
of the business, but a manager from the 
United States is hired to take charge of 
the operation of the plant. 
@ Tire Plant Profits—The labor was 
drawn entirely from Caracas and even 
the research laboratory is now manned 
by United States-trained Venezuelans. 
Profits in 1942 were good, and United 
States investors received their funds un- 
der special transfer arrangements which 
were a part of the contract. The plant is 
working on stocks of reclaim, natural 
rubber, and guayule, and is dickering 
with Colombia to trade finished tires 
for fresh supplies of natural rubber. 

Venezuela, like Colombia, is begin- 
ning to tackle the job of making more 
of its people literate. More vocational 
schools are being established, and more 
technical and agricultural agents are be- 
ing sought in the United States. (The 


Venezuela’s export trade is based on 
oil from the great fields around Lake 
Maracaibo and the northeastern Ori- 
noco plain, but Colombia splits its in- 


country’s first income tax, now be 
drawn up, will help to provide the fur 

for these projects.) 

@ Dubious Protection—Aviation is spex 
ing communication in all parts of t 
country. But Venezuela is highly p: 
tectionist, probably more than is w 
ranted in a country of less than 4,00/ 
000 people and therefore not one 

which mass production is an economic 
undertaking except in certain consum 
lines. 

Both countries believe they are bou: 
to play a much more important ro 
in postwar hemisphere business tha 
was true in the past. Regular air ser 
ices, which make both Bogota and Ca 
acas no more than a day’s flight fro: 
Miami, are bound to bring the potenti 
investors and technical advisers, whi 
the flow of visitors in the opposite dire 
tion will gradually introduce at hon 
the living standards that will mal 
both countries more acceptable as tou 
ist centers. Colombia already has on 
of South America’s finest hotels at Ba 
ranquilla where there is some of th 
world’s best fishing, and Caracas ha 
the luxurious Avila Hotel though it 
much too expensive for the averag: 
tourist. 

@ Obstacles to Be Faced—Both countrie: 
require long and careful development if 
they are to compete in world market 
with tropical agricultural products 
Farmers will have to be trained; power: 
machinery must be introduced as wel! 
as an organization to service it; capital 
must be made available to the farmer at 
low interest rates; transportation facili 
ties must be improved; refrigeration will 


terest between oil and coffee and is 
making a wartime bid for a share of 
the new demand for South American 
supplies of natural rubber. 
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IT’S A SECURITY DOLLAR 


—buying protection for you and your family in an unsettled world. 


Cacond shife 


IT’S A WAR DOLLAR 


—helping, through War Bonds and other investments, to finance 
war production. 


IT’S AN ANTI-INFLATION DOLLAR 


—a stabilizing force because it is not competing for consumer goods. 


It's Your Life Insurance Dollar! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


s 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company = § 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Utility Commission to outlaw the cir 
cuit breaker. It is retained on party 
lines, where, according to such sub 
scribers, it serves a useful purpose. 


HIGH-SPEED WIND TUNNELS 


Work is starting on two identical 
$2,100,000 wind tunnels for testing the 
107.7 flight characteristics of future airplane 
108.5 models with air crowded past them at 
109.4 = ag 9 up to 700 m.p.h.—or nine-tenths 
110.1 the 741-mile speed of sound. Highest 
110.6 speed tunnel heretofore reported is about 
110.9 500 m.p.h. 
at One, near Pasadena, Calif., will be 
rey financed by four of the eight member 
1114 aircraft companies of the West Coast 
111.7 War Production Council (Consolidated, 

Douglas, Lockheed, North American), 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 
100.6 
100.6 
115.6 
116.8 
118.2 
119.7 
121.2 
121.9 

122. 
122.3 
122.8 
123.0 
123.6 
123.6 
Bey 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 
tricity 
97.5 
100.3 
104.0 
104.1 
104.3 
104.4 
104.5 
104.3 
104.9 
105.0 
106.3 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 


Misc. 
100.4 
101.7 
107.4 


Rent 

104.3 
104.7 
107.8 
108.2 
108.4 
108.6 
108.9 
109.2 
109.9 
108.5 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
107.9 


Food 
93.5 
95.9 
113.1 
113.1 
116.2 
116.8 
118.6 
119.6 
121.6 
123.2 
124.6 
126.1 
126.6 


Clothing 
August, 1939. 100.3 
Nov., 1940... 
Nov., 1941... 
December ... 
January, 1942. 
February .... 
March 


September 
October 


MhMmMNMMNMhN Pp 
Dvr Yt sat D 
COmMNMwWwwn, 


112.6 


November ... 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39= 100. 


have to be developed; and a warehouse 
and marketing organization set up. 

Europeans are already showing an in- 
terest in the job, though the United 
States is the natural outlet for all sur- 
pluses, and (with dollar surpluses ac- 
cumulating in both countries because 
sales of strategic materials far outbalance 
our ability, now, to deliver badly needed 
return supplies) United States manufac- 
turers should be in an especially favor- 
able position to sell in these markets 
after the war. 


Oil Duty Eased 


First reciprocal pact with 
Mexico reduces tariff on two 
grades, but shipping shortage 
limits practical effect. 


A 50% slash in the tariff duty on 

crude petroleum and fuel oil from Mex- 
ico highlights the first reciprocal trade 
agreement ever signed by the United 
States and its southern neighbor. A 
similar reduction granted Venezuela in 
the trade treaty | arom the United 
States and that country was not ex- 
tended to Mexico at that time because 
of the controversy with Mexico over 
expropriation of American oil properties 
in 1938. 
e No Immediate Effect—Since then, pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to settle 
the dispute and a special report by 
Morris L. Cooke, suggesting a cash set- 
tlement of $28,000,000 for the proper- 
ties, is now being considered. Final ac- 
tion on the trade agreement appeared to 
indicate that a solution of the expropria- 
tion fight is near. 

New duties for crude and fuel oil will 
be 104¢ per bbl., compared with the 21¢ 
duty imposed under the Tariff Act of 
1932. Effect of the cut is not expected 
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to be felt cither in the United States 
or in Mexico until after the war. While 
official figures on imports from Mexico 
since war started are not available, they 
have been negligible because of the 
tanker shortage and submarine hazard. 
Virtually all oil previously shipped from 
Mexico before the war was moved by 
tanker. 
e Imports Unlimited—American buyers 
imposed an unofficial embargo on Mexi- 
can oil after the expropriation and im- 
orts fell to 1,728,000 bbl. in 1939. In 
940, however, they jumped to 15,- 
381,000 bbl., and during the first nine 
months of 1941, when figures were 
available, they totaled 9,171,000 bbl. 
e Other Duties Eased—In the treaty, ef- 
fective for three years, Mexico also is 
granted duty concessions on zinc oxide, 
turpentine, vanilla beans, fluorspar, 
graphite, onyx, lead, zinc, sawed lumber 
and timber, cattle, horses, mules, certain 
fruits and vegetables, and ale and beer. 
Mexico made concessions on cattle, lard, 
stearic acid, tanned hides, meat prod- 
ucts, dairy and poultry products, wheat 
and flour, barley grain and malt, canned 
vegetables, cocoa butter, fresh and dried 
canned fruits, walnuts, tobacco, whisky, 
and fruit juices. 


RATIONED CONVERSATION 


It was a truly happy New Year for 
business men in Johnstown, Pa., who, 
at a time when others are tightening 
their belts against future rigors of ra- 
tioning, have shaken off the bonds 
that restrained the one thing they 
thought was free—speech. 

For, on Jan. 1, the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp. took the automatic stop 
watch off its private lines in Johnstown. 
Introduced with dial phones in 1939, 
the device terminated conversations at 
six to eight minutes after a one-minute 
warning signal. Complaints of private- 
line subscribers persuaded the Public 


but available to all for research. The 
other, near Buffalo, N. Y., will be 
financed by Curtiss-Wright Corp., but 
available to all eight aircraft manufac- 
turing members of the East Coast War 
Production Council. Both are being 
built in cooperation with the Army and 
Navy, and in accordance with the joint 
designs of Dr. Clark B. Millikan of 
California Institute of Technology and 
Dr. Norton B. Moore of Curtiss-Wright. 

In addition to the eastern wind tun- 
nel, Curtiss-Wright will erect what is 
described as one of the largest and most 
completely equipped research labora- 
tories in the nation. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK GRAVE 


Even if every agency and com- 
pany that is connected with the 
synthetic rubber program performs 
its task on schedule, there will be 
a serious rubber shortage in the 
last quarter of 1943. That’s the 
net of informed conjecture in 
Akron and it will occasion no sur- 
prise in Washington. 

Rubber Boss Jeffers set 120,000 
tons of crude as the minimum 
working inventory for American 
industry. Rubber men figure that 
the total may sink to 100,000 tons 
by next September. 

The synthetic program is be- 
hind schedule principally because 
the new butadiene plants are lag- 
ging; polymerization plants are 
coming into production pretty 
much on time. One of these new 
processing plants which Goodrich 
opened in Kentucky late in No- 
vember was supposed to get its 
butadiene from a nearby source, 
but last week it was still being 
shipped in from afar by tank car. 

One bright spot in the picture: 
The scrap collection campaign was 
so successful that reclaiming plants 
can run pretty nearly two years on 
present inventories. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


“PLAN A” FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


Committee for Economic Development, organized by business men, set up on regional 


basis, staffed for research by economists, goes to work on long-range program to aid 


national, community, and company preparation for the problems of peace. Who’s in 


C.E.D., how it will operate, what it’s doing, what to expect of it. 


For two days shortly before Christmas 
a couple of dozen men sat around a 
conference table at the Harvard Club in 
New York, talking not about the war 
but of what its ending will bring to 
business. Chairman of the closed meet- 
ing was David C. Prince of General 
Electric Co. His companions were, like 
himself, vice presidents of major corpora- 
tions charged with making postwar plans 
for their aay They had been invited 
because their companies are outstanding 
in planning for the days after the peace. 
From this group was selected a board 
which, once it gets rolling, will be avail- 
able to help other U. S. business men 
with their postwar planning. 
e Gathering Speed—All manner of com- 
missions and conferenc?s, of prophets 
and crackpots, have engaged in so-called 
postwar planning. Until the past few 


Key men on the job that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
has cut out for itself are (from ‘the 
left) Theodore O. Yntema, economist 
of the University of Chicago, C.E.D. 
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weeks, most business executives did lit- 
tle such planning for themselves. Many 
of them were too busy with immediate 
production problems. Quite as impor- 
tant, the impression prevailed that think- 
ing about anything but the immediate 
job of winning the war was somehow 
unpatriotic. ‘This feeling has changed, 
as the tide of war begins running toward 
the United Nations and as U. S. manu- 
facturers begin to lick their munitions 
production jobs. Postwar planning has 
become both respectable and popular. 

To the minds of many informed indi- 
viduals, the most promising activity yet 
undertaken in the field of postwar plan- 
ning is that of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development which called the 
New York meeting. 

The C.E.D. began to take shape last 
May, when a handful of topflight busi- 


research director; Paul Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker, chairman of the 
committee; William Benton, who re- 
tired from Benton & Bowles advertis- 
ing agency to become vice president of 


ness men sat down with Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse H. Jones. He told them 
it was high time that a business group 
assumed the responsibility for helping 
all business meet the problems that will 
face our economy after the war. 

e Platonic About Washington—Because 
Secretary Jones offered rent-free office 
space, address of the organization is now 
Room 3311, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Bldg., Washington. It has the in- 
formal blessing of the D. of C., of the 
State Department, and of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

However, the committee is in no 
sense a government body. Its relation 
ship with Washington is purely platonic, 
and at the first official pass in its dir 
tion it would doubtless flee to safer if 
more expensive offices. Likewise, C...D 
is determined to avoid any flavor 


the University of Chicago and will act 


as vice chairman of C.E.D. It's a 
“Chicago group,” but headquarters 
will be in Washington, and the work 
of the committee will be nation-wide. 
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What happened when TRANE 
wrung water vapor out of half burned gas! 


1? oo 


The Piping Connections of the Gas Cool- iam 
ing Coil and the Refrigeration System 
which makes it possible to cool electric 
furnace protective gas to remove moisture. 


Protective atmosphere solves war production 
problem that saves precious metals 


and machine tools 


HE ELECTRIC Furnace Company, Salem, Ohio, an im- 
"Naeeds manufacturer of heat treating equipment, had 
to create a protective atmosphere in the sintering furnace 
it produced. the method that 
saves machine tools and materials in the manufacture of 


In powdered metallurgy, 


bushings and single articles for vital war industry, pow- 
dered metal is placed in the form desired, subjected to tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure and then treated in the sintering 
furnace. The protective atmosphere was required to prevent 
oxidation and scaling created by the air in the furnace. 

It has been found that this protective atmosphere can be 
produced most economically by partially burning com- 
Unfortunately, however, this burning 
process produces water vapor which is also an oxidizing 


mercial fuel gas. 
agent. Only a very low water vapor content is permissible 
for satisfactory results. 

Condensation of the 
effective especially since water at ordi- 
nary temperatures could be used to cool the gas. Tests, 
however, showed that the temperature of the gas could not 
be reduced sufficiently for the required degree of water 
vapor removal, 


water vapor seemed to be the most 
way to do the job 


To solve the problem, Trane Air Engineers provided a 
special gas cooling coil. A direct expansion refrigerant was 
circulated through this soil The temperature was reduced 
almost to freezing. 

Thus Trane provided the means for a truly pretective 
atmosphere completely free of all harmful oxidizing effects. 

As in this and hundreds of other cases, the facilities of 
the Trane design engineering department are at the disposal 
of government and industry in the design of new and re- 
fined equipment to speed the war effort. Your nearby Trane 
Field Office will be glad to furnish details, 


THE TR 
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This Unit Cools Protective 
Atmosphere to Remove 
Dangerous Moisture 
The Trane Gas Cooling Coil, 
utilizing a direct expansion re- 
frigerant, cools partially com- 
busted gas from 90° to 40°, 
thereby removing dangerous 
water vapor in a vital heat treat- 
ment process. This represents 
another of the many problems 
solved through the use of Trane 
Heat Transfer Equipment of 
both standard and special design. 


E COMPANY 


wisconsin 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HEATING « COOLING « AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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| several hundred companies. 


| G. Hoffman. 


| Benton, vice president of the University 


| of Coca-Cola; 


affiliation that might commit it to a 
point of view and, hence, perhaps g 
it the kiss of death. Its position is t] 
it holds to no point of view except f 
warding the public welfare, with p 
ticular emphasis on small business uni 

Thus far, C.E.D. has been financ 
with one low-pressure solicitation lett 
that was mailed out to the heads 
Most c 
tributions have come in response to tl 


| letter and from others who heard of 
| from friends. 


No contributions of m« 


than $7,500 are accepted, and mai 


| have been as small as $100. Total budgct 
| of the outfit through 1943 is seve: 
| hundred thousand dollars, and a sul 
| stantial share of this is already in ban 


Roster — Chairman of tl 
is Studebaker’s President Pa 
Vice Chairman is Willian 


e Trustee 


C.E.D. 


of Chicago since he retired from Benton 
& Bowles advertising agency. The other 
trustees are: Will Clayton of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., who has recently b« 


| come Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 


Chester C. Davis of the Federal R: 
serve Bank of St. Louis; Ralph E. Flan 
ders of Jones & Lamson; M. B. Folsom 
of Eastman Kodak; Clarence Francis of 


| General Foods; Lou Holland of Holland 
| Engraving; Charles R. Hook of Armco; 
Reagan Houston, San Antonio whol 
| saler; Eric A. Johnston, president of the 


Chamber of Commerce; Harrison Jones 
Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors; Thomas B. McCabe 
of Scott Paper; Reuben B. Robertson of 
Champion Paper; Harry Scherman of 
Book-of-the-Month Club; John Stuart 
of Quaker Oats. 

‘These men are on the board as realists, 
not stuffed shirts; as working directors, 
not window dressing. Predominently on 
the liberal side of political and economic 
thinking in business, they see ahead : 
tremendous task of preparing the na- 


tion’s business to withstand the shock 
| of peace. 


The problem, as they see it, 
is expressed in a few simple statistics 


| which thev have compiled: 


1940 1943 Postwar 
(est.) Quota* 
(Billions of Dollars) 
Production 
Civilian 75 135 
War ay a= 85 14 
(Millions of People) 
Employment 
Civilian 3.5 29.0 55.0 
f 33.0 6.0 


* Estimated at level necessary to avoid major 
unemployment. 

The conclusion they draw from these 
figures is that the country can prevent 
a paralyzing and intolerable unemploy 
ment only by stepping up the postwai 


| tempo of civilian production at a rate 


to keep pace with the disemployment of 
munitions workers and the demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces. How to step 
up production at the required rate and 
keep the factories going in the crucial 
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rs immediately after the coming of 
peace is C.E.D.’s concern. Because pro- 
duction is the basic consideration, the 
committee as yet addresses itself pri- 
marily to manufacturers. 
e Eyes on Jobs—C.E.D.’s creed was ex- 

ressed in a recent statement by Mr. 
Hoffman: “The most which commerce 
and industry can now do to assure re- 
turning soldiers and workers at present 
engaged in war industries that peacetime 
jobs will be available is the least which 
must be done if enterprise and labor 
are to enjoy a free society.” 

These top executives of big enter- 
— who are the sparkplugs of C.E.D. 

ave no illusion that they know all the 
answers, but they prayerfully hope they 
have what it takes to get them. To help 
answer their prayer, they are calling on a 
lot of high-powered experts for research, 
guidance, and advice. 
e Regional Setup—C.E.D. breaks down 
into two major divisions: Field Develop- 
ment, and Research. Field development 
is headed up by a commitee of 12 re- 
gional chairmen representing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts. These men are: 


Boston: Henry P. Kendall, Kendall Co. 

New York: George Sloan, Nutrition Institute. 

Philadelphia: Walter D. Fuller, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Cleveland: George D. Crabbs, Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co. 

Richmond: John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News- 
papers, Inc. 

Atlanta: H. C. Wolf, Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Chicago: Ralph Budd, Burlington R. R. 

St. Louis: Frank Rand, International Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis: Harold W. Sweatt, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. 

Kansas City: Grant Stauffer, Sinclair Coal Co. 

Dallas: E. L. Kurth, Lufkin, Texas. 

San Francisco: W. P. Fuller, Jr., W. P. Fuller Co. 


About 150 district chairmen are being 
appointed by regional chairmen. Dis- 
trict chairmen will appoint chairmen 
for each major industrial community. 
Meanwhile, the three-man staff of this 
division, directed by C. Scott Fletcher, 


Studebaker’s general sales manager on | 


leave of absence, is proceeding unhur- 
riedly to study techniques and test them. 
Thus far it has chosen three guinea- 
pig cities: Peoria, Reading, and Wheel- 
ing. Peoria was previously unorganized 
for postwar planning, now has a com- 
munity committee going great guns. 
Reading already had a postwar commit- 
ee, which quickly integrated its policies 
and thinking with the national body’s. 
Wheeling is just now organizing. The 
staff plans to test one city in each Fed- 
eral Reserve district but has no ambi- 
tion to formalize local situations. Rather, 
it feels that each local group should be 
self-energizing, stimulated by occasional 
handbooks and speakers from _head- 
quarters. 
@ Industry Advisers—Stemming from the 


field development division is the In- | 


dustrial Advisory Board, the group that 
organized last week in New York under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Prince. This 
is the unit of practical planners to 
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Recipe for a glider: 


“ 
Take ONE Douglas fir tree, peel into sheets, place crosswise, 
press together, sand and cut into sheets of plywood. Next, place 
plywood on glider-form, bake, allow to harden, remove”... 


There, roughly, you have the “recipe” Uncle Sam now uses to 
make gliders for our Air Forces, and for the main ingredient of this 
recipe— plywood— Uncle Sam depends largely on manufacturers in 
Washington and Oregon. From these States comes 85% of the 
plywood made in this country—for gliders, trainers, transports, bar- 
racks, torpedo boats, pontoon bridges and many other wartime jobs. 


When war came to America, plywood plants, like 
many other vital industries in the Northwest, found 
Northern Pacific Railway well equipped to handle 
the extra load. Even before Pearl Harbor, thousands 
of tons of plywood were rolling east to manufactur- 
ing centers via the “Main Street of the Northwest”’. 


onal Sovran \ Minster : 
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“MAIN STREET OF THE {Ga& NORTHWEST” 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


‘Know-How 


SAVES MANPOWER, MATERIALS AND MONEY-AND GETS THE JOB DONE! 


Fortunately for all of us, 


American Industry has this “Know-How” 


HEY said that America was unprepared 

for war and could not arm in time. But 
they overlooked our ‘“‘secret weapon’’— 
industrial ‘‘know-how.”’ 


They forgot that in America free enter- 
prise had for years been encouraging— 
stimulating—urging men to learn how to 
make things better and better—in greater 
volume—at constantly lower costs. 


Now that the needs of peace have given 
way to the demands of war—now that 
**Victory is our business’’—our training in 
this mass production is making itself felt. 


And today Victory is your business—just 
as it is ours. 


America you want to know how well your 
business is operating; whether the experi- 
ence and skills developed under peaceful 
American free enterprise are proving valu- 
able now; whether we have acquired an 
ability—a ‘‘know-how’’—which is equal to 
the demands of total war. 

So one organization gives you herein a 
few of the many examples of how American 
“*know-how’’ is getting the job done—is 
saving manpower, materials and hundreds 
of millions of dollars! 

These are some of the things being done 
to avoid the tragedy of ‘‘too little and too 
late’’—to make sure that your boy at the 
front has every advantage of superior equip- 


And as a ‘“‘stockholder’’ in Fighting ment and protection. 


General Motors Employees Set New Record 


Although 37,892 General Motors employees are in the armed forces, 
employment for November of this year in the United States was 
20.2% above that of the same period in 1941. Payrolls were up 51.0%. 
Average hours of work were up 17.3%. 


From their earnings, General Motors men and women are 
purchasing War Bonds in ever-increasing volume. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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= EXAMPLE-"* GM opeiiae. 


MASS-PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE TO MACHINE GUNS 


This story of quantity producti thods in the facture of one type of mochine 
Quen illustrates a principle plified throughout General Motors’ production for wor. 

impr ts and production short-cuts have been made possible by the close 
cooperation and assistonce of original rf ers, mochine tool prod 2 ond the 
Army Ordnance Department. 


1. INCREASING OUTPUT—Many new processes, new tools and design chonges hove 
made possible double the ovtput in the some man-hours. Manufacturing copacity 
and Pp were rei d for additional vital war tasks. 


2 REDUCING COST — Production short-cuts, material savings and expanding ovtpul 
por ~trgnn ae tinty ptm wch ~ egpeaieaaaapmataaaeeabataas in the 
nation's expenditure for war material. 


2 RAISING QUALITY—Design changes for quantity production have Mkewise roled 
quality. Many of the more thon 200 changes have helped to moke possible 
superior performance, added durability. 


4 CONSERVING MATERIALS—Many thousands of pounds of vital materials were con- 
served through better processing and the substitution of less critical matericls. 
The number of special steels was cut from 44 to 15. 


STEEL REPLACES ALUMINUM SPEEDING ENGINE PRODUCTION 


Aeroproducts Divi- At Allison Division, new 
sion is now: building par + Pe drills per- 
stronger, lighter form 14 lapping operations 

Pte i. simultaneously, supersed- 
\ Y ing single radial drill oper- 
ing hollow steel con- ation in these liquid-cooled 
struction for solid aircraft engines. For this 
cluminum blades. operation: 


100 to 200 Ib. of aluminum Time Reduced—80% 
per propeller. Saving—75 Ib. in weight Production Up—393 % 
of complete assembly Machines released for other work 


SUBCONTRACTING REDESIGHING REDUCES COST 


Of 132 ports in an As redesigned by 

aircraft cannon, Pontiac, shoulder 

Oldsmobile, as — 2 

builds three bese mode smpler ond 

less expensive. 

parts. Production Shoulder rests ore 

of the remaining now completely ad- 

129 ports Is spread among 53 sub- justable for every 
contractors, working under GM direc- size gunner, 

tion, who already had the necessary 

a : . 


This improvement reduced cost per 
ing equip gun $45.00 


NEW MACHINES DO NEW JOBS CASTINGS FOR FORGINGS 


496,000 Ib. per year Malleable Iron Division. 


supercharger rotator end many man-hours 
vane, effecting important savings in of machining time be- 
time and moterial. cause there is less excess metal to be 


Time per piece i from 125 removed. Development of GM important amount of crankshaft bal- 
man-hours to 10. Material saved, Research Laboratories and Saginaw critical welding mas ancers from 3 to 36 


BIG SAVINGS FROM SMALL ITEMS TWELVE TIMES AS FAST 


Cadillac craftsmen de- “ArmaSteel” castings In tank manufacture At Buick, a newly 
supplant steel forg- ot Fisher Body, at- designed electric 
ings, sove large quan- taching a 3-inch 
tities of vital materials piece of common 


welding machine 
steel for electrical S—5 oy makes it possible to 
connection at the speed up welding 


end of each weld- of Diesel engine 
ing rod is saving an 


terial. per hour. 


SUBSTITUTION SAVES MATERIALS WEIGHS 1/5 AS MUCH 


Previously drawn from Developed by Gen- 
brass and then nickel- eral Motors Research 
and | silver-plated, Laboratories and pro- 
headlamp — duced by Electro-Mo- 
ore now drawn a tive Division, this newly 
Guide Lamp Division designed “Pancake” 
from less critical steel, Diesel engine weighs 
enameled and coated 1/5 as much as and 


65,000 Ib. Copper 78,000 Ib. Steel Novy sub chasers with: 
<= * FF 5 lb. Aluminum inesenend enned 
160 “ Silver Longer cruising radius 


OF MONEY They, with 


AND STAMPS 


q, 
‘ 


Gilteg s Owe 


THE AMERICAN WAY WILL 


( 
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with vaporized aluminum. Metal used takes only 1/3 of the space of any 000 military vehicles: 
per 100,000 vehicles: previous ocean duty Diesel of the 
OLD TYPE NEW TYPE same horsepower. Helps provide new 5,000,000 Ib. Rubber 


CONSERVING VITAL MATERIALS 


Chevrolet engi- _ 

acering ingenaty GM DELIVERIES OF 
hes doveloped WAR MATERIALS 
satisfactory sub- om 
stitutes resulting in ipa! MILLIONS 
the following criti- or COuAns 
cal materials 300 

saved per 100, 


1,200,000 “ Nickel 
500,000 “ Copper ° 
200,000 “ Chrome lst 2nd 3rd 4th let 2nd Sed 
125,000 Ib. Latex 70,000 Ib. Tin wes 1942 


EVERYBODY Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 
IT TAKES A LOT It’s your boys—AND YOU!—who must win this war. 


their daring and their fighting ability; 


TO WIN A WAR— you, backing them up with your money that must 
BUY WAR BONDS buy them their guns and ammunition, planes and 
tanks, equipment and supplies. 

Don’t fail the boys! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
for all you’re worth—the way they fight! 


Guiness!” 


WIN 


TRADE MARK 


The Naval Air Training Base at Jacksonville, 
Fia., uses a total of seven Frick refrigerating 
machines, grouped into four systems, for cool- 
ing drinking water, making ice, and holding 
required temperatures in 30 cold storage 
boxes and rooms. These installations, all un- 
der automatic control, were made by the 
Florida !ce Machine Corp., Frick Distributors 
at Jacksonville. 


Air fields, airplane factories, engine build- 
ers, and the makers of accessories such as 
mochine guns, instruments and parachutes, all 
find Frick Refrigeration the answer to their 
varied needs for dependable cooling service. 
And so will you! 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 


ERE’S an American...de- 
partment head of a vital 
war plant...age, just passed 50...a son 
in the service. He’s put in a full day’s 
work... hard work... producing the 
tools with which we will win this war. 


Tonight... another job—a volun- 
tary job...an airplane spotter. And 
during this lonely vigil, there is time 


*AFTER VICTORY 
to reflect. To reflect on the day’s work 
...to think about his boy overseas... 
to think about responsibilities we all 
owe to this boy and millions of others 
like him on our battle fronts. Let’s 
make certain that 194? a.v.* will see 
this country ready to welcome them 
back with more than pomp and cir- 
cumstance...with jobs, security and 
opportunity they have so well earned. 


ERICSSON 


SCREW. MACHINE PRODUCTS CO.. INC 


afay f Ret 


(Right) A few of our precision- 
made parts that help “Keep 
*em Flying and Fighting.” 
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whom, in due course, community cc 
mittees and individual businesses n 
turn for down-to-earth advice and 
sultation on how to do it. Functi 
of this board are to exchange infor 
tion among the members, and becom 
clearing house of practical ideas by 
tracting ideas which it can evaluate a 
pass along for the use of others. 

Thus far, the industrial advisers h 
tentatively outlined a few procedu 
for developing a company’s posty 
plans. They have set forth a method : 
determining a company’s objectives: 
prepare for a smooth shift over into 
postwar role, to set quotas for preve 
ing any drop in sales, production, a 
employment, particularly at that poi 
after the war when accumulated sho 
ages have been filled and buying pow 
is reduced by exhaustion of wartin 
savings. They figure that the first s; 
cific move is for an industry to calculat 
its share of a national annual gr 
output of between 135 and 150 billion 
dollars—and for the individual compa 
to work from that base on step-by-step 
plans to get business accordingly. (Such 
an approach, the committee points out, 
will give most companies an estimated 
quantity of production and sales beyond 
any previous peacetime levels.) 

e Company Program—Next in the linc 
of recommendations is to list specifi 
| difficulties, such as plant reconversion, 
changes processes, product develop 
ment, sources of supply, marketing fa 
cilities, financing, accounting, personn« 
policy, and training programs. Final) 
the company must set up the machinen 
| necessary for effecting these plans. 

| From here, the advisory board recom 


Key man from the field of industry 


who brings to C.E.D.’s Industrial Ad 
visory Seated experience in a notable 
job done for General Electric. 
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postwar planning is David C. Prince, 


“a 
». 
¥ 
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mends assigning definite responsibility 
within the organization to a competent 
individual. It suggests how he may go 
about his general planning, gives him 
statistics and statisticz] procedure, out- 
lines the lessons to be derived from the 
postwar experience of World War I. 
Finally, it shows the company planner 
how he can act on his plans. 
@ Preventive Medicine—Basic philosophy 
of C.E.D. is that if business and govern- 
ment have the right answers in advance, 
this will avoid undesirable political pres- 
sures. For illustration some of its mem- 
bers cite the assumption that when 
hostilities cease, the country will have a 
tremendous overplus of military explo- 
sives beyond peacetime needs. ‘They 
peint out that if other business were 
organized to take over the powder-fac- 
tory employees at about the rate they 
were released, there would be no reason | 
for agitation to keep the powder plants 
working as a form of boondoggling. Or 
if, as seems probable, a major interrup- | 
tion of employment is unavoidable dur- 
ing their removal and replacement, 
advance liberalization of unemployment | 
compensation laws to provide larger | 
benefits—over, say, 26 weeks instead of | 
12 weeks—might hasten a self-supporting | 
readjustment and abort a demand for | 
continuing to make useless explosives. 
That a group of top business men is 
willing to admit the possible wisdom of 
liberalizing unemployment compensa- 
tion gives a clue to the liberality of the 
C.E.D. membership. | 
Pride of the C.E.D. is its research | 
division, set up to study what the com- 
mittee’s official statements refer to rather 
obscurely as the “favorable environment 
in which business and commerce can 
make their best contribution to opti- 
mum employment and high productivity 
after the war.” (What this means when 
stripped of the diplomatic verbiage, is 
that a lot of laws, business practices, 
and labor policies may have to be 
changed if the nation’s factories are to 
hold top levels of output after the war.) 
On the basis that unconscious bias may 
warp the judgment of any group of in- 
dividuals with an economic or political 
stake in the status quo, C.E..D. has gone 
to the universities for the objectivity 
essential to a constructive program. 
@ Research Guidance—As research direc- 
tor it has hired ‘Theodore O. Yntema of 
the University of Chicago, a moderately 
conservative economist of top profes- 
sional standing who can talk business 
English. Its research advisory board will 
be composed of Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard, R. B. Calkins of Columbia, 
Lloyd Garrison of Wisconsin, Neil Ja- 
coby of Chicago, Harold Lasswell of the 
Library of Congress, William I. Myers 
of Cornell, Theodore Schultz of Iowa 
State, and Ralph Young of Pennsylvania. | 
Lest the college professors lose touch 
with the stern realities and go research- 
ing problems of purely academic in- | 


| 
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BUILT ro win: 


The whistle blows, and 
in rush two new forwards 

. bute teamwork is as 
good or better than be- 
fore. The “coaches’’ who 
make repiacements in 
Whiting Victory Cranes 
are engineers—men who 
know “what it takes.” 
They keep production of 
Victory Cranes rolling 
despite bottlenecks and 

shortages. 


i enn Yew 


NCTORY 


CRANE 


Smooth — quiet-running — durable... 
these are standards by which Whiting Cranes 
have been known for nearly sixty years. They are 
the standards to which Whiting Victory Cranes 
are built, despite restrictions of materials and 
construction. 

Changes in construction, no matter how incon- 
sequential, are approved by experienced engi- 
neers, who guarantee that every Victory Crane 
will fully meet Whiting standards. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


OS FOR NEARLY 60 Yeapm 


GCORPGRATIGCON 


Qui Running OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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POSTWAR QUESTIONS WORTH ASKING NOW 


Putting first things first, the Committee for Economic 
Development says that the first move toward getting post- 
war answers for business is to ask wartime questions— 
and that the answers will depend heavily on the kind of 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


(1) What new products do we have in the laboratory or devel- 
opment stage that could be put on the market immediately 
after the war ends? 

(2) What products should we prepare to revive after the war 
and what products should we abandon permanently? 

(3) What engineering, designing, or other development work 
must we do on new products before they can be put into 
production? When and how should this work be scheduled? 

(4) What plans must we make now to set aside equipment and 
allocate men and money for such work? 

(5) What factors in our case tend to hold up prices and hold 
back product improvement? What do we, therefore, have to 
do now to provide for better postwar products at lower prices? 


PRODUCTION 


(1) What plans must we make to convert our factories to 
peacetime production, and how soon should such plans be 
available so that they can be put into execution without delay? 

(2) How long will it take us to reconvert our plant facilities 
to the production of peacetime products? How much will it 
cost? What, if any, are the foreseeable tax questions? 

(3) What changes in plant layout, if any, should be made at 
the time of reconversion to improve efficiency? 

(4) What technical improvement in methods, developed in war 
work, could be adapted to our — operations? 

(5) What equipment, purchased for manufacture of war mate- 
rials, can be converted to production of our standard 
products or of the new products we plan to make? 

(6) What equipment should we scrap or replace to improve 
efficiency at lower costs? What equipment will be useless as 
a result of idleness or a more rapid rate of obsolescence? 

(7) What buildings will it be advisable for us to tear down, 
replace, or repair? 

(8) Should we now engage an engineering firm to advise us on 
plant reconversion? 


PURCHASING 


(1) Will our suppliers be in a position to furnish us with the 
necessary quantities of raw materials and other supplies we 
shall require from them? 

(2) Have any new or low cost materials been developed 
through wartime research which might be suitable for our 
peacetime products? If so, what advantages do they offer? 

(3) Can we determine what imported raw materials may be 
available, which will have advantages over domestic products? 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


(1) Is our company preparing so far as possible to build up 
ample cash reserves for the postwar period? 

(2) Are we building up proper depreciation and obsolescence 
reserves? 

(3) Are we investigating with bankers if estimates indicate that 
our working capital will prove inadequate? 

(4) What can we do to avoid accumulation of unduly large 
inventories of raw and semifinished materials with possibili- 
ties of large loss if prices drop drastically after the war? 

MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 

(1) What plans should we make for marketing and distributing 
the quantity of our products which we estimate we can sell 
in the postwar period? 

(2) To what extent should we include in these plans changes 
in selling methods which may be necessary, as a result of 
probable changes in markets, products, consumer buying 
habits, etc.? How far have war controls like concentration of 
industry actually altered our selling position? 

(3) How should we plan to reestablish enough dealers to give 
us proper distribution? 

(4) What plans should we make, for use during the war 


questions that are asked by business executives in their 
own companies now. For that first job of postwar plan- 
ning, C.E.D.’s Industrial Advisory Board includes these 
questions in its first handbook: 


period, to keep in business the key dealers or key accounts 
that give us the bulk of our business? 

(5) What plans should we be using during the war to retain 
the good will of our dealers? 

(6) What plans should we be making, for use during the war, 
to keep our trade marks and brand names before consumers 
and dealers, by advertising and other means? 

(7) Toward what other functions should our advertising be 
directed during the war? 

(8) Should we consider new or different channels of distribu- 
tion for our products? Based on our estimates of postwar 
sales, how many salesmen shall we require, and where should 
they be located? 

(9) Are we contacting the customers and industries from which 
we expect to obtain the bulk of our postwar business to try 
to determine their requirements, stimulate them to include 
our products in their planning, and inform them of our pro- 
posed postwar products? 

(10) Are we making full use of market and marketing research 
and analysis in determining sales potentials, probable sales 
volumes, suitability of new products, and policies? 

(11) Should we consider installing a marketing research depart- 
ment to assist us in coping with our postwar problems? 

(12) Are we as producers of primary goods fully aware of plans 
of the users fi our products? 

(13) Should we seek greater specialization in selling and adver- 
tising, through decentralizing responsibility now carried by 
top sales executives and giving more authority and responsi- 
bility, on particular products and problems, to individual 
members of an enlarged executive group? 

(14) To what extent are we maintaining the necessary con- 
tacts abroad (where possible) and with government to assure 
having the best available information on questions concerning 
tariffs and foreign trade policies so we shall stand the best 
chance of securing our share of world markets? 

PERSONNEL 

(1) If we plan to expand our labor force to make and sell 
new products, what type of workers shall we need, where 
shall we get them, and how shall we train them? 

(2) If retraining will be necessary for those who have been 
working on war production, what type of training program 
should we develop? 

(3) What provisions should we make for rehiring, retraining, 
and assigning to new duties former employees when they 
return from the armed forces? 

(4) Should we set up a dismissal wage plan for workers-;whom 
we are compelled to let go after the war? 

(5) When should we let our employees know, if at all, that 
we are attempting to plan for maximum employment in the 
postwar period? How should we plan to interest labor, so 
that it will play its proper part in our program? 


GENERAL POLICY 


(1) Should our company endeavor to sell some of its proper- 
ties or buy others after the war? And if so, how will this 
affect our capacity, sales, and personnel? 

(2) What studies should we make on the changes that will 
take place in income distribution? 

(3) Should we put into effect a program of decentralization of 
manufacturing facilities? 

(4) What interest should we take in community planning for 
the postwar period in the cities in which we have plants? 
(5) Are we doing anything to stimulate our trade association 
to engage in postwar planning, or is it cooperating in any 

such project already established? 

(6) Are we prepared to contribute’ such information as we 
can reveal with propriety to a central depository for such 
information, provided that one should be set up for collecting 
data showing the extent to which the free enterprise system 
is actually idging to produce high employment? 
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terest, C.E.D. gives final authority in 
the research division to a committee of 
business men of liberal bent: Trustees 
Benton, Davis, Flanders, Hoffman, and 
Johnston; William L. Batt of SKF; S. 
Bayard Colgate of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet; Donald David of Harvard; Max 
Epstein of General American; Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co.; and 
Beardsley Ruml of Macy’s. 
e How They'll Work—Yntema and his 
researchers thus have ready-made access 
to all information possessed by both the 
business and academic groups. A prob- 
lem in agricultural economics would 
almost automatically call for consulta- 
tion with Dr. Myers and Dr. Schultz, 
top-notchers in this field. Likewise, it 
would doubtless be discussed with Trus- 
tees Clayton and Stuart, who know prac- 
tically everything about cotton and 
rains, from the farm to consumption. 
When the researchers complete a 
study and report their conclusions, these 
must go to a reading committee of the 
advisory scholars. Any report that this 
committee approves must be published 
and made available to all who are in- 
terested. Expectation of C.E.D. trustees 
is that any report issued under such 
sponsorship will automatically gain the 
respectful attention of the general pub- 
lic, labor, government, and business. 
e Three Main Lines—Preliminary discus- 
sion among the advisory economists indi- 
cates that the research program will 
cover three major categories of prob- 
lems: (1) attainment of a high level of 
employment; (2) maintenance of a high 
level of employment; (3) sequels of war 
policies—e.g., rationing, price controls, 
disposal of war plants and surplus war 
inventories. Cutting across all three are 
such major problems as taxation. 
Significant of the feeling of C.E.D. 
trustees is that each of its publications 
thus far privately circulated to members 
and contributors has been labeled, “‘Pre- 
liminary draft.” Until and unless the 
C.E.D. adopts a cockier attitude than 
now seems probable, it’s a fair guess that 
all its publications will be so marked. 


Cork bark from California oaks is 
equal in every respect to material im- 
ported from the Mediterranean basin. 
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U.S.-Grown Cork 


Development sponsored 
by Crown Cork & Seal Co. re- 
veals some old trees in U. S., 
and new plantings hold promise. 


“Liberation” of Algeria by Gen. 
Eisenhower should immediately improve 
America’s vital cork importations since 
ships carrying troop reinforcements and 
war supplies can bring back the precious 
bark (BW—Nov.28'42,p50). But this 
byproduct of the North African blitz 
will not affect long-range plans of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. to develop pro- 
duction from cork oaks in this country. 
e Utilizing All Sources—Charles E. Mec- 
Manus, Crown Cork’s president, became 
interested in this project before the out- 
break of the present war. Hostilities 
threatened supplies since all our cork 
comes from Portugal, Spain, and the 
Mediterranean area, sources vulnerable 
to U-boats. For three years the com- 
pany has enlisted the aid of state and 
federal foresters, local farm bureau 
agents, and private landowners in dis- 
covering existing cork oaks, in planting 
acorns, in setting out young trees. 

Some 15 to 20 years must elapse be- 
fore cork trees are big enough to be 
stripped of their bark. But existing oaks 
already are contributing minute addi- 
tions to supplies. During the past three 
years, a total of ten tons of cork bark 
has been taken from oaks in California, 
a process that doesn’t harm the trees. 
e Quality Is Good—Last August Ari- 
zona’s first cork harvest produced 600 
lb. of bark. ‘Trees stripped in southern 
states this year yielded 1,400 Ib. ‘Tests 
of the cork proves it to be equal to im- 
ports in quality, refutes the old claim 
that cork can only be produced in the 
Mediterranean basin. 

The seedling program utilizes acorns 

from previous projects that were almost 
forgotten until the shooting started. 
About 1858, cork acorns were brought 
from Spain and planted by the govern- 
ment. In the long interim between 
planting and maturity, most of them 
died from storms, insects, lack of care, 
and plain ignorance. 
e A Second Planting—More acorns were 
brought from Spain in 1880 and dis- 
tributed through the South, in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. A few of these 
trees survive. 

But, in 1904, the University of Cali- 
fornia made a scientific approach to the 
problem, planted extensive acreages at 
Chico. Many of these trees are still 
living and they constitute the largest 
single cork forest in the country. Cali- 
fornia now has several thousand cork 
oaks, mature and ready for the stripping. 
e A Few from 1858—In 1912, cork oaks 
were planted in the Choctawatchee Na- 


No. 1 Booster for domestic cork is 
Charles E. McManus, president of 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


tional Forest in Florida and at Summer 
ville, S.C. The Summerville trees were 
destroyed by fire and storms took all 
but about three of the Florida planting 
A hunt through the southern states has 
located several large cork oaks of the 
1858 planting, and these are contribut 
ing to the meager American crop. 

The early experiments are useful prin 

cipally as guides to the present effort 
Obviously, localities where the trees 
have thrived provide suitable soil and 
climate. And acorns from surviving 
trees are most likely to produce resistant 
offspring. Some of the old southern 
trees yield a heavy crop of acorns. All 
these will be collected annually and 
used for propagation. 
e Planting Speedup—During 1940 and 
1941, Mr. McManus and his allies were 
able to start 50,000 new cork trees in 
California. About 80% still live. Thi 
years plantings are being stepped up, 
and next year’s plan calls for 200,000 
cork oak seedlings for California. 

Several thousand young trees were 
planted during 1940 and 1941 in Ari 
zona, and in the next 12 months thx 
state will get 20,000 more seedling 
Since healthy old cork trees were found 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Car 
olina, Georgia, and Alabama the project 
was extended to include these states, 
and 800 trees were planted in the deep 
South last spring, 1,000 in the fall—a 
device to determine whether late or 
early planting is better. This winter 60, 
000 California cork acorns will be dis 
tributed through the South for planting 
by state and federal- foresters and by 
individuals. Some private landowne: 
have indicated that they intend to dé 
velop 1,000 acre plots. 

Right now there are roughly 100,00! 
vigorous young cork oaks to attest to the 
fact that the product can be grown in 
this country. Come peace or a long war 
the McManus associates proclaim that 
they will see to it that before many 
years a cork harvest will be a regular 
U. S. crop. 
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THOSE FEDERAL LENDING AGENCIES... 


Year - Assets — Liabilities 
Activities Others* + Reservest 
Agency Began Purposes (Millions of $) 
Agencies Directly Affecting the Business-Management Man 
Export-Import 1934 This agency provides financial aid for exports and imports, authorizes loans to develop “a $76.5 $0.3 
Bank of Washington resources, and promotes the orderly marketing of commodities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It purchases, sells, and discounts notes, drafts, acceptances, etc., and generally 
offers credit facilities to supplement those of existing financial institutions. 


Recoystruction Originally intended as a pulmotor to pump life into the nation's groggy capital and 1,495.8 3,733.4 4,630.8 
Finance Corp. financial structure, RFC is now a full-fledged war agency (see also below under’ War 

Corporations’). In fact, RFC or ite subsidiaries will lend money on any war pro- 

motion effort, including acquisition of strategic materials, plant expansion, land 

development, manufacture of military supplies, creation of subsidies, and liquidation 

of retailers harmed by rationing. Inherited from earlier days are such duties as 

financing banks, insurance companies, business and industrial enterprises, self-liqui- 

dating public works, railroads, drainage and irrigation projects, and other public 

agenies. 


U. 8. Maritime Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 the Commission offers aid and subsidies 
Commission in the construction, operation, and insurance of vessels (except those exclusively 
used on inland rivers and canals). 


War 1940 42 This group of newcomers is comprised of: 3. 2,984.9 2,870.4 

Corporations Cargoes, Inc. (1942). Stimulates and supervises experiments in ocean shipping 
under auspices of the Lend-Lease Administration. It was responsible for experi- 
ments with the “Sea Otter’ whose revamped version is now called ‘‘Seamobile.” 
Defense Homes Corp. (1940). This is a branch of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority (see below) created to provide homes in areas with extensive defense 
activities. 
Defense Plant Corp. (1940). Established as an arm of the RFC to handle critical 
materials, acquire land and equipment for the production of war materials, sel! or 
rent such facilities to others, acquire railroad and aircraft facilities, and provide for 
the training of aviators. 
Defense Supplies Corp. (1940). Another arm of the RFC, the DSC has purposes 
similar to those of the Defense Plant Corp. except that the emphasis is on supplies. 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. (1942). This is the focal point for health, 
sanitation, nutrition, and rehabilitation measures in Pan-American nations. It 
operates under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
a and a typical example of ite work would be malaria control in Amazon rubber al the Hessastruction Finanes 

istricte. Corp.,’are not separately com- 

Inter-American Navigation Corp. (1942). Aids and stimulates the acquisition and piled by the Treasury and 
reconditioning of wooden vessels used on short ocean hauls. Operated by the Office breakdown would require an 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. audit of RFC books.) 


(Figures on these special war 
agencies, mostly subsidiaries 


Metals Reserve Co. (1940). Created by the RFC to acquire a reservoir of strategic 
minerals and metals, and distribute them in accordance with WPB or OPA directives. 


Rubber Reserve Co. (1940). All of the nation’s rubber requirements must pass 
through the hands of this agency. It also stimulates production of synthetic rubber, 
and handles the salvage and reclamation of the precious commodity. Rubber 
Reserve is another of the RFC's brood. 


Smaller War Plants Corp. (1942). Designed, under RFC auspices, to provide 
financial aid for plants wishing to convert to war production. (Incidentally, the 
term “‘smaller’’ has—for lack of more precise definition—come to mean any plant 
not now having war work.) 


United States Commercial Co. (1942). Launched by RFC to purchase critical 
materials. Details of ite operations have not been made public. 


War Damage Corp. (1941). Provides insurance protection against loss or damage 
to real and personal property as the result of enemy attack. An arm of the RFC, 


Housing Aids 
(See also under ‘‘Financial Aids’’) 


Federal Housing FHA’'s original purpose was to insure lending institutions against losses on (1) loans 

Administration for home repairs, alterations, or improvements, and (2) loans secured by mortgages 
on residential structures. Currently FHA is stimulating private construction of 
facilities to house war workers. In the same vein, it also processes applications for 
priorities on residential construction (except farmhouses). 


Federal Public FPHA acquires land and erecta thereon houses, dormitories, or trailers for war 
Housing Authority workers. Additionally, it is now the string that ties together a fistful of former 
separate agencies, including the housing division of the Federal Works Agency, U. 8. 
Housing Authority, Public Buildings Administration, War and Navy Department 
housing (except that which is located on reservations), Defense Homes Corp., and 
Farm Security Administration (except farm housing). 
Homes Use Launched only a few months ago, this newcomer leases property from the owners of Data not available 
Service private dwellings, converts the dwellings into apartments, then rents the facilities 
to war workers, 


Financial Aids 
(See also under ‘‘Furm-Rural Aids’’) 


Federal Deposit Provides insurance to the extent of $5,000 for depositors in insured banks. Federal 
Ineurance Corp, Reserve members must, by law, be so insured; other banks can join the pool if they 
meet its requirements. Financial backing is provided by assessing banks one-twelfth 
of 1% on their average deposits annually. FDIC ordinarily makes noloans. Those 
listed here were intended to stabilize shaky banks (usually by consolidating them 
with other banks) and thus reduce the probability of loss. 
Federal Home 1932 This is the Federal Reserve System of the thrift and home-financing institutions. 160.2 146.0 115.6 
Loan Bank System Like the Federal Reserve, FHL3S spreads risks, and—in times of accelerating de- 
mand—expands credit. 


* Inclades preferred capital stock, cash, U. S. government securities, securities guaranteed by U. S., receivables, real estate and business property, inter- 
agency assets, miscellaneous 
t The difference between assets and liabilities is a so-called proprietary interest, consisting of surplus and government equity in the agency. 
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.. . WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


Year - - Asseta Liabilities 
Activities Others* + Reserves t 
Agency Began (Millions of $) 
Pinancial Aids (Continued) 
Federal Natl. “938 Primarily designed to establish a market for frst-mortgages insured under FHA. . 6.3 197.9 
Mortgage Assn. Such mortgages are purchased from institutions at a price equal to the principal 
unpaid balance plus accrued interest (providing the interest rate is not less than 4.5% 
and the mortgage covers improvemente constructed after Jan. 1, 1936). This As- 
sociation also offers loans on insured mortgages. 


Federal Savings 1934 FSLIC fulfills the same functions in the field of savings-loan-thrift banking as the 
& Loan Insurance Corp. Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. does in the field of deposit-banking. 


RFC Mortgage Co. 1935 Created to bring about a normal market for sound mortgages on urban income- 
producing property. This is accomplished by purchases or loans on the mortgages 
of apartment houses, hotels, and business-office buildings when credit is not other- 
wise available at reasonable rates and terms. 


Farm-Rural Aids 


Banks for These institutions operate under the auspices of the Farm Credit Administration 
Cooperatives (see below), They provide credit for cooperatives engaged in marketing farm prod- 
ucts, purchasing farm supplies, or providing farm business services. Interest rates 
vary from 1.5% to 3.5% annually, depending on the type and purpose of the loan. 


Commodity Via purchases and loans, this agency seeks to support farm prices. Under the war 

Credit Corp. program, the Corporation also acquires foreign agricultural commodities needed by 
the United Nations (Latin-American products that can no longer be exported are 
stored in the country of origin after purchase). 


Farm Credit 1916-39 The fountainhead of practically all of the farmer's government-provided long and 

Administration short-term credit. (See under Banks for Cooperatives; Production Credit Corpora- 
tions; Federal Land Banks; Federal Intermediate Credit Banks; Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp.; and Regional Agricultural Credit Corps.) 


Farm Security First known as the Resettlement Administration, FSA is to be distinguished from 

Administration the Farm Credit Administration in that it helps mainly the down-and-out unfortu- 
nates—tenants, sharecroppers, Jaborers. FSA loans range from about $200 to $800, 
enabling the borrowers to acquire family-type farms to be operated under g overnment 
tutelage. 


Federal Crop Has insured wheat crops since 1939 and cotton crops since 1942 against such hazards 

Insurance Corp. as drought, flood, hail, wind, fire, winterkill, insects, plant disease. Insured growers 
are guaranteed 50% to 75% of an average yield when disaster strikes. 

Federal Farm Grants loans up to $7,500 (at 5%), secured by the farmer's property, for general farm 

Mortgage Corp. purposes or refinancing indebtedness. Such loans are distinguished from Federal 
Land Bank loans (see below) in that the former are directly held by the Corporation, 
are not used as basis for bond issues. 


Federal Intermediate Twelve such banks make loans and discounts for production credit associations, banks 106.6 
Credit Banks for cooperatives, state and national banks, agricultural credit corporations, livestock 

companies, and other financing institutions. Funds for this purpose are obtained 

from the sale of short-term collateral credit debentures (not guaranteed by the U. 8.). 


Federal Land Banks These institutions (12 in number) issue longterm, low-rate loans secured by first 1,679.1 
mortgages on property. The loans, in turn, furnish the basis for further financing 
after conversion into farm loan bonds. Loans may not be made for less than $100 
or more than $50,000 (at 4%). 


Production Production credit associations—set up and operated by their member-borrowers— None 
Credit Corps. use these Corporations for backing. 


Agencies in Process of Liquidation, Dormant, or Overshadowed by the War 


Electrical Home Overshadowed by war. EHFA was set up to finance the purchase of domestic 9.7 ; 8.8 
and Farm Authority electrical and gas appliances, as well as electrical wiring, for homes and farms. 


Home Owners’ Undergoing slow liquidation after propping up the depression-torn home market 1,640.1 2,129.4 
Loan Corp. with loans on 1,018,000 properties plus investments of $223,000,000 in the shares of 

thrift and home-financing institutions. No loans have been made since 1936 (except 

for small advances to old debtors). 


Public Works q Now liquidating, except for advances of about $175,000 on war public works. 
Administration 


Regional Agricultural Formed by the RFC, this system of banks was intended to provide credit on 
Credit Corps. a regional basis. Other methods are now used, and RACC is liquidating. 


Rural Electrification Overshadowed by war. Purpose of REA is to lend money for building rural 

Administration electrical distributing systems and the wiring of homes. Lately the agency has 
assumed such new duties as providing power for Army-Navy-Coast Guard stations 
and plants located in rural regions. 


Tennessee Valley 1933 Part of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration which expired in 1938. TVAC , None 
Associated Cooperatives made small loans to promote cooperatives engaged in the barter of goods and services. 


Other Agencies and Aids 


Other Lending Miscellaneous government activities include disaster loans (under RFC auspices), 

Agencies Ind‘an loans, $400,000 worth of loans held by the Inland Waterways Corp., and 
advances made through the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 

Other Agencies and Comprised of Federal Prison Industries, the Panama Railroad Co., Tennessee Valley 

Corporations Authority, four corporations inherited from the last war, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and miscellaneous setups not separately listed by the Treasury. 


GROSS TOTAL seesserece 33. $19 ,677.2 
Adjustment to eliminate interagency interests. . pen tect —7,794.8 


NET TOTAL ° . $11,882.4 $10,443.0 


* Includes preferred capital stock, cash, U. 8. government securities, securities guaranteed by U. S., receivables, real estate and business property, inter- 
agency assets, miscellaneous. 
t The difference between assets and liabilities is a so-called proprietary interest, consisting of surplus and government equity in the agency. 
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T H E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Time Still Favors the Allies 


Although Axis armies have made impressive gains, the 
United Nations can capitalize on their battle initiative and less 
spectacular advances in coming war phases. 


Headlines which captured the atten- 
tion of the man on the street during 
1942 had a deeper meaning to business 
executives. For they could see the eco- 
nomic impact of battle upon American 
industry and upon America’s war po- 
tential. For them, swaying battletides 
placed new emphasis upon their own 
activities, tested the value of their prod- 
ucts, and affected their lives as new 
administrative measures were required 
to adjust the economy to losses on a 
world-wide front. 


Axis Gains in Review 


In 1942 the Axis gained more than 
a million square mules of territory, 
seized the world’s major rubber and tin 
producing areas, bit off sizable oil, 
tungsten, bauxite, and iron reserves, and 
chopped direct communication lines to 
Allied defense areas. ‘These blows fell 
heavily upon the economies of the 
United Nations, however little imme- 
diate profit they might be to Japan and 
Germany. 

While tabulations of Axis economic 
loot put a premium upon the war im- 
portance of these gains, which penalize 
Allied efforts by forcing uneconomic sub- 
stitution or conservation, and point toa 
long hard-fought war, there is real im- 
balance in distribution of these raw ma- 
terials favoring the United Nations, 
Japan may now be surfeited with rubber 
and tin, may have stopped gaps in her 
oil and iron deficiencies, but in extend- 
ing her tenuously held territory, she has 
sacrificed the shipping and manpower 
required to convert these profits into 
war power, 


The Allies’ Score 


On the other end of the Axis, the 
spokes have been trimmed by Allied 
seizure of the strategic battle initiative, 
coupled with nibbles at vital economic 
sources, which may be the undoing of 
our No. 1 enemy in the long run. Air 
bombings have blasted jagged dips into 
indexes of German and Italian produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, steel, and alumi- 
num, 

Careful husbanding of her armies 
and matériel permits Russia to main- 
tain offensive action through another 
winter, compelling Germany and com- 
pany to pour a steady stream of equip- 
ment, men, and liquid fuel into the east- 
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ern cauldron. To bolster this front, the 
United States and Britain continue to 
send millions of tons of frontline equip- 
ment—planes, tanks, and trucks—raw 
materials to feed Soviet munitions fac- 
tories, and food for the Russian home 
front (BW—Dec.26’42,p28), despite the 
difficulties of the northern route. 

In. the south, while British armies 
whip a highly mechanized German- 
sparked Italian army out of Libya, the 
United States is throwing a military 
cloak over a rich Axis looting-ground in 
French North and West Africa. Even 
more important than the potential eco- 
nomic gain for the Allies in this terri- 
tory are the subtractions from the Axis’s 
late 1942 and 1943 war industry inven- 
tories by seizure of this area (BW —Nov. 
21°42,p101). 

The economic balance of Axis hold- 
ings—favorable statistically—is geograph- 
ically cockeyed. Japan’s surpluses can 
do her Eurepean partner no good. Many 
a blockade filter stands along the only 
route of contact. That one or two ships 
bearing vital raw materials have slipped 
through—one a submarine—is known. 
But any sizable traffic is impossible and 


RUSSIAN BRIDGE 


When Nazi bombs destroyed one of 
the great steel bridges across the 
Volga, Soviet stand-by engineers were 
on hand to rush an all-timber struc- 


must be kept so lest all our econon 
warfare during 1942 be deprived of <.| 
consequence. 

Behind the headlines of battles, w: 
and lost, is the broad economic fact th 
time still favors the United Natio: 
takes its toll on Axis morale, equipmen: 
manpower, and ingenuity. Neglect . 
railways and industrial equipment 
now being paid for in blood from Afric: 
to Murmansk; though the battle o: 
shipping is not yet won, it is swingi: 
slowly our way as battle strategy con 
bines with expanding construction rat: 
to shorten communications for ev 
larger convoys. 

For the Axis, the Mediterranean ha 
been the graveyard of transports and 
tankers stolen, borrowed, and built for 
the African war. Sinkings have forced 
the use of fishing boats and barnacled 
harbor tugs for active service, supple- 
mented by costly air-trains and flying 
freight cars. In the Far East, Japan has 
lost heavily in big tonnage ships needed 
for her far flung operations, must rely 
now upon shorebound 100- and 500-ton 
ships, which constitute the bulk of her 
total merchant tonnage. 


Issues Yet in Doubt 


Optimistic as these views may seem, 
the issue is not yet determined. There 
are surprises ahead. Over every front 
hangs the threat of gas. Even lacking 
this ultimate horror, the war may pass 
to a new phase which will test allied 
offensive power. Should Germany retire 
behind fixed fortifications to mend her 
economy while being pummeled from 
the air, her armies can be reduced in 
size and her war industries turned from 
production of weapons of mobile de- 


ture which could carry vital supplies 
after only a few days’ halt. Moscow's 
experience with “shock brigades,” 
skilled emergency workers in the vari 
ous Five-Year Plans, has been applied 
shrewdly to all kinds of wartime crises. 
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eS . Defeat 


1. the tropics and subtropics—in the 
Solomons and New Guinea, in Africa, India and China —the an- 
opheles mosquito has long waged a successful war against man with 
its malaria-jabbing bayonet. Quinine has been used to fight off the 
disease, but this natural drug was lost to the United Nations early 
this year through Japanese conquest of the Dutch East Indies, 
source of 95 per cent of the world’s quinine supply. 


Our fighting men in these far-flung battle zones are nevertheless 
receiving full and effective protection against the infectious 
disease which anopheles transmits; for the United States Govern- 
ment now has huge quantities of a man-made antimalarial drug 
known as Atabrine.* 


Today, Atabrine is being manufactured in the United States 
alone at a rate sufficient to treat 53,000,000 cases of malaria per 
year; whereas the entire world supply of quinine hitherto available 


*Atabrine is Winthrop’s registered trademark for quinacrine hydrochloride. 
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for malaria provided medication for an estimated 50,000,000 
patients annually. And the United States Government pays only 
6%, cents for the Atabrine required to treat a patient, or about as 
much as you pay Uncle Sam to post an airmail letter. 


Back of this record is a story of research and production which 
starts with the outbreak of war in 1939. At that time Winthrop 
Chemical Company initiated research to free this country from 
dependence on foreign sources for the intermediate products needed 
in manufacturing this antimalarial. Processes had to be developed 
for transforming available domestic raw materials into the necessary 
intermediates, and complicated chemical steps devised for carrying 
out the synthesis of Atabrine on a commercial scale. 


Fourteen months before Pearl Harbor Winthrop produced the 
first Atabrine entirely of domestic origin. Since then production 
schedules have been doubled and redoubled and doubled again, so 
that today the rate of American production is fully 16,000 per 
cent above this country’s pre-war requirements. And production 
schedules are still being revised upward! 


Defeat has come to the mosquito! 
Recognition has come to the men and women of Winthrop who 
have been awarded the coveted Army-Navy E for “great work in 


the production of war equipment.” 


Atabrine is just one of the many vital drugs produced for the 
Armed Forces. 


Winthrop 


Chemical Company, Inc. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


New York, N. Y. Windsor, Ont. 


WINTHROP 


fense and offense to trucks, tract 
smaller quantities of the arms 
tionary defense. 

The war may enter this phase « 
1943, and by throwing a new p 
| tive upon the task of the Unit 
tions—united for the destruction 
Axis—create a challenge which \ 
felt in every segment of the An 
economy. 
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CANADA 
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Down to the Bone 


Even nonessential parts 
|in war equipment are to be 
| dropped in Dominion’s stride 
| to peak production. 


"A 
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OTTAWA-—To reach a war p1 
tion peak .of $3,700,000,000 in 194 
Munitions Minister C. D. Howe's d 


partment is counting heavily on a pr 
gram of materials conservation whi 
calls for increasing elimination, simpli! 


| cation, and substitution. A special ¢ 
STA RT Ss PRODUCTION mittee of war production controllers | 
been set up to promote cooperation 
war contractors. Permanent exhibits « 
— CLIMBING! conservation techniques will be openc 
in Montreal and Toronto. 
| @ Saving Three Ways—Supplementing 
Minutes lost in locating key ae curtailment of civilian industry with 


wens einen ei | ? plant conservation, emphasis is on 
Raviand e sles Spent im personal meetings elimination of nonessential parts in wa: 


Industrial Sound Unit ; ~. . . nt (2 = : a 
Sas eee ain Ae Gee, ... and still more waiting for switchboard equipment; (2) design simplificati 


trial Sound System, combining oll ‘ 7 (3) substitution of noncritical for crit 
Se See Soars sneaeee congestion to lift. . . all add up to the cal materials. One tank, for instance 


features that supply the instontane- . ; 10 
inter-d rt nt, inter.buyild- ° . . . . Z (O( type 

ing communication end sebotoge wasted precious ours that endanger formerly requiring more than I\ 

and fire protection so vitally needed of steel alloy metal is now using on 


nail eagay aise efficient production. AMPLICALL In- | 28 types. The British system of en 
couraging plant executives and worke: 
| to contribute ideas for conservation 
the instantaneous voice contacts, main- being extended. Ideas and methods ar 
is : being exchanged with the United Stat 
taining overall efficiency that starts One big Canadian producer of ma 


} 


AMPLICALL instant Intercommuni- production climbing! AMPLICALL | chine guns and other armament, the 


cation is solving today's efficiency John Inglis Co., has achieved notab 
problems for thousands of wor nd 


plants. Capacities from 2 to more Sound Systems are Electroneered to meet | success by substituting zinc for bras 
then 100 stations. Installed for percussion fuses. 


_ i ail your individual needs. @ Costs Trimmed—On a year’s output 
at current rates, 43,605,600 Ib. of | 

e Electroneering is our business ° and 427,800 lb. of bar steel will be 
saved, and 12,510,000 Ib. of zinc sul 
stituted. The conversion releases 15 
machine tools, saves 996,780 man-hou! 
ard cuts costs $5,696,000. Recently 
stituted measures of a similar nature are 
believed to be lowering Canadian 
costs by $155,000,000 a year and : 
leasing ‘much skilled labor to other wat 
plants. 
RADIO_»nn—SOUND_nan—_COMMUNICATIONS ' Substitution of molded plywood for 
metals is a feature of the plan. Plywood 
replaces metals entirely in Canadian 


The Rauland Corporation << Chicago, Illinois | production of the Mosquito bomber 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps! Rauland employees are all members of the 10% Bond Club 


BUTTER JOINS RATION 


OTTAWA-—Despite assurances 
by the government that butter ra- 
tioning was months away, in- 
formed predictions that it was 
imminent (BW —Dec.19’42,p76) 
were validated Dec. 21 when but- 
ter joined sugar, tea, coffee, and 
gasoline on Canada’s coupon list. 
Limiting purchases to one-half lb. 
per person per week, the new ra- 
tion is another step in the deter- 
mined effort to draw the reins on 
the cost-of-living index before it 
reaches the point at which another 
wage boost is required by law. 

‘The new measure is accom- 
panied by a promise from Donald 
Gordon’s War Prices and ‘Trade 
Board that the cost of butter will 
be dropped 2¢ a Ib. Although 
Canada has beaten the U. S. to the 
draw on the rationing of another 
tight commodity, the butter plight 
in the United States (BW —Dec. 
26'42,p19) makes it head the list 
of about-to-be-rationed items, 


(BW—Nov.7'42,p46) and is _ being 
tested for several other uses. 


e Tank Plant Converting—One of Can- | 


ada’s biggest railway equipment plants, 
producing Valentine tanks for Russia, is 
going out of production, switching to 
fabrication of parts for other tanks. 

Ottawa is releasing first information 
on the big new hydroelectric develop- 
ment to supply power for aluminum 
production. It shades Boulder Dam in 
over-all size and in capacity—1,020,000 
hp.—is rated the biggest power plant in 
the world. It will have been built in 24 
years by 10,000 workers. 


Drys Advance 


Prohibitionists gird for new | 
battles as Ottawa slashes beer, | 
wine, and liquor output; provin- 
cial ration inescapable. 


OTTAWA—With Canadian distiller- 


ies already converted 100% to war pro- | 
duction and with manufacture of beer | 


frozen at the November, 1941, level to 
release manpower, the Mackenzie King 
administration has conceded to demands 


of prohibitionists for curtailment of con- | 


sumption of beer and liquor. 
@ Liquor Cut—Ottawa has no power to 


control the sale of alcoholic beverages, | 


which is under provincial supervision, 
but it controls the supplies of liquor 


"it is not a lucky word, this 
‘impossible’; no good comes to those 
who have it often in their mouth.” 


— Carlyle 


The Word Our Engineers Never Use 


No; “impossible’’ is not a lucky word. But it is a word our en- 
gineers have never learned to use. 


From the day this company started to build relays, we have 
avoided the rigid inflexibility of standard-type relays. 


The idea of “‘custom-building”’ relays is the outgrowth of the 
unfortunate rigidity of application we saw in the ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill relay when changing demands of modern industria! de- 
signing were involved. Increasingly often industrial designers 
have found their plans unworkable because of the impossibility 
of utilizing new scientific developments when confined to 
standard-type relays. 


Clare ““Custom-Built’’ Relays remove that impossibility and open 
to designers the advantages of the whole field of the latest scien- 
tific progress. 


Our engineers take pride in “‘custom-building” out-of-the-ordi- 
nary features in a relay to solve the ever-changing, out-of-the- 
ordinary problems involved in modern designing. 


No problems are “impossible” to our engineers. But every new 
problem is accepted as a challenge to their ingenuity, to be met 
with a skillful, workable solution. 


Send us a print of your relay problem, and our engineers will 
work out the solution for ‘“‘custom-building” the relay that will 
fit your purpose. Ask for the Clare catalog and data book. C. P. 
Clare & Co., 4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales 
engineers in all principal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


Clare Type C, a.c. Relay with Plug-in Mounting 


A ECs 


CE S000 GH 


“Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Indu ‘rial Use 


that may be released from bond for 
public sale and supplies of malt to | 
breweries. Under this authority, Prime | 
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Minister King has ordered reductions 
of 10% in beer output, 20% in wines, 
and 30% in hard liquor from the level 
of the twelve months ended Nov. 1, 
1942. 

These cuts will compel the provincial 
liquor control boards to place hard 
liquor under general consumer rationing; 
some of them, like state boards in the 
U. S. (BW —Dec.26'42,p37), had al- 
ready placed a limit on individual pur- 
chases. ‘The beer cut is expected to be 
absorbed by a reduction in business 
hours of taverns. 
®@ Weaker Spirits—After liquor stocks 
already bottled have been exhausted, 
Canadians will get weaker liquor. Maxi- 
mum strength is fixed at 30% under 
proof (corresponding to 70 proof in 
the U.S.). Native wines are not allowed 
fortification by proof spirits. 

Advertising interests take a loss under 

an incidental concession to the prohibi- 
tionists. Liquor advertising is barred 
from Feb. 1, 1943, and will be felt 
mainly by : ublishing interests in Mon- 
treal. Advertising has been banned for 
years in most of the provinces but was 
allowed in Quebec, and in consequence 
many publications with national circu- 
lation were issued from Montreal. 
@ More Demands Seen—In Canada as 
in the United States the prohibition 
movement is using the strategy of a bit- 
at-a-time. It is already organizing de- 
mands for additional concessions. 


CONVERSION SPARKS 


Teaching of new skills has been an im- 
portant item in the conversion of five 
General Motors’ plants (Eastern Air- 
craft Division) to production of com- 
plete war planes. Military manpower 
needs raise the belief that 70% of 
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PRODUCTION 


Precision Created 


By remodeling and adding 
a few parts to old machine 
tools, experts fit them for close 
tolerance work. 


Improbable as it sounds, high-preci- 

sion metal work that meets exacting mil- 
itary specifications is coming out of an- 
cient machine tools which have wobbly 
bearings, battered spindles, and warped 
beds. 
e “Antiques” in Production—Merz En- 
gineering Co., Indianapolis, has several 
of these old-timers performing jobs 
that must pass Army Ordnance De- 
partment and Air Forces inspection for 
really close tolerances. Even more of the 
“antiques” have been adapted to pre- 
cision work in Merz shops and then 
shifted to the production departments 
of its parent concern, Marmon-Herring- 
ton Co. 

Basic technique employed is not to 
rebuild old ma nine tools, because prac- 
tically any of the scarcer types that can 
be bought second-hand today are past 


plant employees will be women when 
full production of Grumman Wildcat 
fighters and Avenger torpedo planes 
is achieved. A former assembly plant 
in Linden, N. ]., turns out the com- 
plete Wildcat, while the Avenger 
reaches final assembly in a plant in 
Trenton, N. ]. 


the stage where precision can be rest 
by straightening spindles or scraj 
ways and bearings. 

@ Versatility Sacrificed—Instead, Mrz 
engineers accept an old machine too! as 
merely the mechanism for rotating aid 
feeding a cutting tool and as the ne: 
sary deadweight ballast that makes pus 
sible rigidity required for precise mach: in- 
ing. Precision is built into a fixture 
which, as long as it is bolted to the ma 
chine bed, makes the old piece of equip- 
ment into a single-purpose tool instead 
of a battered all-purpose tool. 

Cost of rehabilitating a machine to- 

taled around $1,500—exclusive of cut- 
ting tools. For a total outlay of around 
$2,000, therefore, Merz is getting on a 
single production operation the pc: 
formance otherwise obtainable only on a 
$10,000 boring mill. The precision 
fixture technique provides no versatilit) 
Merz would prefer the more expensiy« 
new machine if it were obtainable on 
prompt delivery. 
e Motor Drive Installed—An excellent 
example of thus restoring an old ma- 
chine to usefulness in war production is 
a horizontal boring mill of 96-in. bed 
built probably more than 50 years ago 
by Bement, Niles & Co. of Philadelphia. 
When Merz bought this relic for less 
than $500, its table was warped, its bea: 
ings worn, its spindle out of alignment 
It still carried the old pulley for shaft 
drive. 

First step of rehabilitation was t 

change it from belt to direct motor 
drive. Next the table was planed straight 
and locked into place. ‘The cross slide 
was planed and bolted, making it and 
the table an immovable unit. 
@ Work Made Rigid—T’o this founda 
tion, Merz fastened a 30-in. circular base 
of boiler plate machined parallel. On 
this base is set the fixture proper with 
bushed indexing holes in both the bas« 
and the fixture. These holes are so sct 
that when the fixture is rotated, it moves 
precisely 90 deg. at a time, permitting 
squared bores. 

The fixture is locked into working 
position with a mechanism of hardened 
and ground bushings and a shot pin, and 
has accurately machined locating pad 
conforming to the shape of some alread 
machined portions of the work to b 
bored. Clamps and stops in the fixtur 
hold the work in place so that it is rigi 
when locked for boring. 

@ Sleeve Absorbs Wobble—To permit 
precise boring, the fixture is provide: 
with large hardened and ground bush 
ings to guide the boring bar, the to 
itself. The boring bar is equipped wit! 
hardened and ground plates to preven! 
undue wear in the hardened steel beat 
ings. The boring bar, attached to the 
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Special jigs and fixtures revivify wob- 
bly old machine tools for turning out 
high-precision military tank parts in 
the plant of Merz Engineering Co. 
Typical are an outmoded drill press 


(left) and an 1892 model boring ma- 
chine. Quite aside from the problem 
of getting delivery on new machine 
tools, the company is effecting sub- 
stantial savings in its remodeling and 


rebuilding. One typical job was ac 
complished with a total outlay of 
about $2,000; to buy a new boring mill 
that would come up to this rebuilt ma 
chine would have cost about $10,000. 


spindle of the boring mill with a float- 
ing sleeve, thus becomes an extension of 
the spindle. Because of the floating 
coupling, it is of no importance whether 
the spindle runs true, or even whether 
it is parallel. Thus, as has been pointed 
out, the boring mill becomes merely the 
mechanism for revolving and feeding the 
cutting tool, while the precision is built 
into the fixture. 

A limitation inherent in this method 

is that the machine tool becomes and re- 
mains a single-purpose machine while 
the fixture is locked to its table. This 
boring mill cannot be used on bores only 
part way through the work, because the 
feed mechanism of the machine is in- 
capable of precision in depth. 
e Old and New Contrast—Old and in- 
firm as it is, the old Bement-Niles is bor- 
ing and facing four bearings on a tank 
transmission housing. Precision required 
is to limits of 0.001 in. on bores of 43 in. 
and 5% in. Alongside it, for all-purpose 
precision work, a new Giddings & Lewis 
boring mill affords a sharp contrast. 

Another application of the basic idea 
is being completed in the company’s fix- 
ture shop. The plant has a job of drill- 
ing two shaft holes for gear centers in 
tank gear boxes, and corresponding holes 
in the box covers. The quantity is rela- 
tively small, but great accuracy is needed. 
Limits on the holes are 0.0006 in. for 
size, and plus or minus 0.005 in. for 
spacing. 
© Precision Drill Press—It would be im- 
possible to work to anywhere near such 
accuracy on a drill press. The experi- 
mental jobs were run on a jig borer, but 
this method was too expensive. The 
Shop’s jig borer was needed for assorted 
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precision jobs, and could not be tied up 
for weeks exclusively on the gear box 
contract. 

So, the tool shop made up a welded 

fixture to obtain the requisite precision 
in a standard drill press. The fixture has 
hardened and ground bushings top and 
bottom. The gear box cover goes into 
the fixture with the box firmly clamped 
on top of it. A boring bar, held in a 
floating chuck, is used in a drill press 
which, without such a precision fixture, 
could not work to tolerances half as 
close. 
@ Easy Aluminum Tapping—Different in 
detail but similar in principle to the drill 
press fixture is the approach to a touchy 
job of tapping aiuminum castings. These 
are gear cases that call for tapped holes 
for studs. The holes must be made to 
Ordnance Dept. specifications for a 
Class 3 fit, which is very close. This can- 
not always be accomplished in alumi- 
num on a regular drill press or even on 
a tapping machine, since on these ma- 
chine tools it is practically impossible 
to synchronize the pressure on the tap 
with the cutting of the threads as closely 
as is required in such fine work. 

Consequently, Merz is building a fix- 
ture with an individual lead screw that 
determines the feed of the tap. Essen- 
tial difference between this fixture and 
those used for precision boring is that it 
is concerned with the pressure of the 
tap rather than with straightness of a 
bore. The lead screw is applied as on a 
thread grinder or on an engine lathe for 
cutting threads. But, with the aid of the 
new fixture, Merz is planning to do the 
precision job of thread cutting on an 
ordinary drill press. 


Plywood Soars 


Powered by demands for 
aircraft, plywood zooms its pro- 


duction and gears for an ex- 
panded postwar market. 


Chief conversational topic among 

manufacturers at a technical conference 
sponsored by the Hardwood Plywood In- 
stitute in Chicago recently was plywood 
for aircraft. Manufacturers of this new 
version of an old product surveyed their 
mushrooming industry, determined to 
carry its gains into postwar aviation. 
e Wooden War Boom—Before Pear! 
Harbor there were only four plants in 
the country working 100% on aircraft 
plywood, although about a dozen others 
were turning out small amounts or had 
some experience ir it. Now the industry 
boasts about 20 plants producing air 
craft plywood exclusively, a few others 
whose individual output is small but 
whose aggregate output is important. 

Plywood production for planes made 
its big gain last summer, rising from 
about 2,000,000 sq. ft. a month in Apri! 
to almost 10,000,000 a month now 
Plywood men are chary about making 
estimates for 1943, claiming their work 
will depend on how many cargo planes 
and gliders are turned out, and on how 
the war goes. But they believe 1943 de 
mands will be more than double 1942 
requirements, and they expect to be able 
to supply all that’s needed. 

@e Women Work Well—Biggest prob- 
lem of the industry up to now has been 
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During the yeor BW published 
7 importont Special Reports te 
Executives...1942 Forecast, 
Price Freeze, Guidebook to War 
Business, WPB, Prefabrication, 
Labor, CMP. Tens of thousands 
of reprints were purchased from 


The year s report on advertising 
pages shows BW has come from 
Sth place among all - 
tion’s magazines to 
1934 advertising 


phe mee 
2540 pages in ‘4] ‘ 


It is hard for Business Week readers to look upon 1943 as 
a new year. 

They are realists. 

Along with Business Week's editors, they have been 
looking at ‘43 for many months. And they see in the so- 
called “new” year the projection of “42's brain-sweating 
management-work. 

Our part in their job through 1942 has been to inform 
them, prepare them, collect and deliver to them in un- 
biased, forthright words, the significance of the current 
business news...the templates for the months ahead. 


ch management- 
. . 171 more than in 1941. 
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done” in Business Week’s news pages an 
pages. 


5o...ring in the old year 1943—there’s a pile of wo 
be done! 


Surveys meade within the past 
zi months show 3.6 readers 
Sap RW copy: a total of 450,000 
e@ readers .. . good evi- 
ef interest in BW’s report- 

siness news. 


During 1942 BW has shown 
each step in the rise to posi- 
tions of national vesponsibili 
of men like Eberstadt, 

Kaiser, Byrnes, George, 


To handle the increase in volume 
and importance of 1942's busi- 
ness news, BW increased its 
editorial and correspondent 

to by 50%; covering Latin 
oe: a ‘alone are 10 BW re- 


EXECUTIVE, GENERAL MANAGER 
or, ASSISTANT ... . 


Past four years GENERAL MANAGER 
nd TREASURER Mfg. Corp., re- 
l @ Organized 
fecured Navy contracts—Im- 
rds @Aged 48 Married: 
mndabl Top Ref 
t getting bach 
nt Asst to top 
nager business for owner 
with other interests. 
Available At Once 
PW-333, Business Week 
) West 42nd St New York City 
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turning out enough plywood to satisfy 
aviation needs. ‘Iwo prerequisites of 
making aircraft plywood are hot plate 
presses and tapeless splicers. Most for- 
mer furniture and box makers who have 
come into the field had some of this 
equipment, but not all, and many hadn’t 
enough of it. 

Another difficulty has been getting 
workers with sufficient wood background 
—competent inspectors have been par- 
ticularly scarce. Women are now being 
used for unskilled work with outstanding 
success. Before the war there were prob- 
ably less than 100 women production 
workers in the whole industry; now they 
constitute from 25% to 30% of person- 
nel, and manufacturers say they can use 
up to 70% women workers, if necessary. 
e@ Glue Problem Solved—Now that ply- 
wood production is beginning to mect 


Keep Em OFF THE FLOOR 


One of a series of adver- 
tisements showing] how 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
ore speeding wor production by 
handling materials efficiently. 


Materials resting directly on the floor, either 
in storage or process, will have to na ong up—usually one piece at 


when they are to be move 


a time 


If they are kept on skids or pallets instead, they can be picked up in- 
stantly by battery lift truck or fork truck, in units of two to five tons at 
a time, and moved or tiered without handling the individual pieces. 
In material handling, as in production, the more work you can do in 
one operation, the more you will get done per man-hour. 


And if you want to analyze your haudling costs, write us for simplified 
truck cost recording system and sample forms, complete with 


instructions for use. 


“Keep "em off the floor” is a quick description 
of a material-handling short-cut that is saving 
thousands of man-hours in our war industries. 


to stock or the next process. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


208 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIOE AND PHILCG; BATTERY CHARGING EQOIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND NERTHER, 
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demand, manufacturers are trying to 
prove quality, not only for wart 
needs but also with an eye to the | 
war market. 
After the last war, plywood pl 
gave way to metal planes partly bec 
of certain production difficulties, 
as the use of unreliable glues, and Pp 
because the better organized metal in 
ests were able to go after and get 
airplane business. Since then, new t 
niques and new glues (many now 
them “adhesives’’) have revolution 
the industry (BW —Oct.31'42,p38; § 
12°42,p20), and plywood planes 
pass government tests for resistanc« 
moisture, temperature, and fungus. 
@ Wood’s Advantages—It has taken 
other war, say plywood manufactu: 
to show what their product can 
They look for a postwar market in sm 
inexpensive, light aircraft made enti: 
of wood, and in larger planes that \ 
use plywood for secondary constructi 
Plywood planes are cheaper than metal 
aircraft because both labor and raw mia 
terial costs are lower, and plywood also 
lends itself more readily to changes in 
design. 


New Texas Pigs 


Lone Star Steel building 
blast furnace which will use 
native ores and turn out 1,200 
tons of pig iron daily. 


Charles M. Schwab rode his private 

car down to Texas in 1912 and made 
what then seemed an astounding offer 
$7,500,000 in cash and Bethlehem Stcel 
stock for the iron ore deposits in several 
counties surrounding Daingerfield and 
Hughes Springs. 
e Dream Shattered—When the steel 
master’s car appeared on a siding in the 
piney woods of eastern ‘Texas, excite- 
ment ran high. It was exceeded only by 
the consternation that followed when 
the offer was turned down. A favorite 
dream had been shattered, and when 
Bethlehem shares soared a few years later 
during the World War, the Texans rucd 
the day they said “no” to Schwab. 

Not until the present war did hope 
revive and the dream begin to comic 
true. Near Daingerfield, almost on the 
site of an old Civil War foundry where 
a few cannon balls were made for the 
Confederate Army, is rising an $18,00‘ 
000, blast furnace which promises a p1 
duction of more than 1,200 net tons ot 
pig iron daily by May 1. 

e Companion Mill Sought—The Lone 
Star Steel Co., which will operate t! 
project financed by Defense Plant Cor 
is seeking War Production Board aj 
proval of a companion $15,000,000 stc 
rolling mill. Lone Star officials belie 
there is sufficient war production in the 
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Southwest to justify the projects, even 

the West Coast believes that the 
urge of war business there justifies ex- 
insion of iron and steel facilities (BW— 


Nov.21'42,p52). 
The Daingerfield plant will use ap- | 
roximately 2,500 tons of beneficiated | 

|_ast Texas iron ore of about 50% iron | 
mtent to produce its quota of 1,200 | 
tons of pig iron daily. About 1,800 tons 

f coking coal from three eastern Okla- | 
homa coal mines and 500 tons of lime- 

tone and dolomite will be used per day. 

e Byproduct Coke Plant—The ore bene- | 
ficiation plant will process 10,000 tons | 
of crude iron ore per day produced from 
open-pit mining. A byproduct plant will 
produce over 100 tons of metallurgical 
coke daily. Byproducts will include ben- 
zene greatly needed for the synthetic 
rubber program, and toluol for explo- 
sives, creosote oil for wood preserving, 
and ammonium sulphate for fertilizer. 

No efforts have been spared to rush 
completion of the project. ‘To save time, 
a steel warehouse building was _pur- 
chased in Austin, Tex., taken apart and 
moved by rail to Daingerfield, and there 
set up again in record time. ‘The build- 
ing is 450 ft. long, 140 ft. wide, and 80 
ft. high. The blast furnace will use a 
modern battery of 78-unit byproduct 
coke ovens of the Becker under-jet type. 
e Ore for Ballast—The dam for a lake, 
impounding 26,000 acre-ft. of water, was 
scheduled for completion this month. 
An eight-mile rail line connecting the 
project with the Louisiana & Arkansas 
R.R. has been finished. Iron ore has 
been used for ballast on the rail line to 
conserve time and cost. 

John W. Carpenter, president of the 
Texas Power & Light Co., heads Lone 
Star. C. L. Bransford, 30 years with Re- 
public Steel Corp., is general manager 
of the Daingerficld project. 


WOOD FOR GUNPOWDER 


Persistent reports that wood is being 
used increasingly instead of cotton in 
the nitrocellulose base of smokeless 
powder are confirmed officially by Her- 
cules Powder Co., which took the lead 
in the development. Research on wood 
for powder began in 1934, was accele- 
tated when Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. | 
and Rayonier, Inc., found ways to fur- 
nish wood pulp in the same commercial 
grades used in rayon pioduction, but in 
a special, undisclosed form for conver- 
sion into powder-grade cellulose. | 

Importance of the development can 
be gaged from three facts: (1) It has 
already increased powder output one 
quarter wherever introduced; (2) it frees 
Canada and Australia from dependence 
upon imported cotton for powder; (3) 
since wood costs less than cotton, Her- 
cules says its use “will lower the cost of 
manufacture of smokeless powder at 
U. S. ordnance plants about $20,000,- 
000 in 1943.” 


CONTROL 


HEN the transport plane fer- 
ries its cargo of men or 
materiel across the skies, lives or 
equipment hang by delicate threads 
of control. For the heart of the 
huge freighter of the clouds lies not 
in the wingspread or motor, but in 
the instrument panel. + In this war, 
control plays a part it never before achieved ...and plays it not only on battle- 
fields and transportation routes but also on the industrial front where equipment 
is made. yy The Lebanon Steel Foundry stresses control practices in the produc- 
tion of Circle © Castings. One of the most important of these practices is heat 
treatment. Every Circle © Casting is heat treated by the method best suited to its 
size, shape and composition. Practices include normalizing... annealing... 
liquid quench (in water or oil) ... and tempéring. Castings just removed from 
the heat treating furnace and about to be oil quenched are shown in the photo- 
graph. yx Lebanon considers it a duty to pay the premium casting soundness 
demands... control of foundry practice at every possible step. That's why Circle 
@® Castings are worthy to serve such foremost industrial organizations as Terry 
Steam Turbine and Lukens Steel. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


Bomber Pilots serving the 
United Nations—trained in the 
Western Hemisphere ows 
their safe and thorough train- 
ing to the highly eflicient train 
ing personnel and equipment 
and 


of the United States 


Canadian Air Forces. 


Ruggedness and de pendabil- 
itv are the chief considerations 
in the selection of engines for 
training purposes. They nrust 
operate at a high percentage 
of rated power, hour after 


hour, dav after day. without 
“ee 
failure, and with a minimum 


of maintenance. 


The majority of twin-engine 
Trainers ane 


JACOBS. 


powered by 


JACOBS 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 


¢ P-oductian 


NEW PRODUCTS 


| 


} 


Ceramic Jar Battery 


Four clays are blended to produce 


| the vitrified ceramic jar of the new 


| Vitinzbloc Storage Battery, developed by 


the Storage Battery Div. of Philco Corp., 
Philadelphia, for industrial, public util- 
ity, and telephone service. The ceramic 
is acid-proof, easy to keep clean, will 


| withstand heating to 212 F. and plung- 


ing into ice water without contraction, is 

expected to compete with rubber even 

after war-time restrictions are lifted. 
Since the predominant color of the 


| battery is white, it promises to help 


lighten battery rooms, which are often 
dark and hard to service. Because it is 
explosion-proof, like Philco’s rubber jar 
telephone battery, it is recommended for 
installation next to other electrical 
equipment. 


Tamper-Proof Badge 


To describe the new American Identi- 
fication Badge as a “tamper-proof badge 
that is re-usable” sounds like a contradic- 
tion in terms but seems to be well 
within the facts. Point is that an em- 
ployee cannot open its metal case to 
change the photograph in it without 
ruining the badge for re-use, but the 
employer can with a special tool fur- 
nished by the badge manufacturer, 
American Emblem Co., Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. Thus, when an employee leaves 
for other service, his badge can be re- 
assembled with the photograph and 
number of the new employee taking 
his place. 


Plastic Binders 


Plastics replace critical metals in two 
new products of Tauber-Tube Binding, 
200 Hudson St., New York: the Tauber 
Center-Ring Loose Leaf Binder (above) 
and the Tauber Ring-Bar Binder. 

The first, which can be riveted into 


the backbone of almost any loose 

book cover, comes in red, white, a 
blue, or any combination of the th 
colors, and in ring sizes from 3 to 1 in 
The second, which can be either rivet 


or glued in a book cover or mounted 


a board, comes in red, white, blue, 
crystal, and in the same range of ri 
S1zes. 

A third plastic binder, now alnx 
ready for production, will be similar 
the first but will have three rings 
stead of two. 


Broach Sharpener 


A close-up of the business part of t! 
new Universal Broach Sharpener, mm 
being announced by Colonial Broa 
Co., 147 Jos. Campau Ave., Detroit, 1 
veals a grinding wheel head quickly a 
justable to any angle required in tl 


_— ae ee 


sharpening of either round or flat 
broaches. Here it is adjusted to sharpe: 
the cutters on a section of a flat broac! 
held on a magnetic chuck. 

When the machine (which weig! 
6,800 Ib. and requires a space 4 ft. wic 
and 20 ft. long to accommodate max 
mum table travel) is used for sharpenins 
one of the many round broaches use: 
increasingly throughout industry for th 
speedy finishing of gear bores and in 
numerable other tank, plane, and gui 
parts, the setup is different. The broac! 
is not held’ by a magnetic chuck but 
swung between a headstock and a tail 
stock as in a lathe. As a motor on th 
headstock revolves the broach, the 
grinder does its work. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities, 


orice control, and transportation. | 


Food Price Ceilings 


An entirely new program for fixing 
ceiling prices on foods at all distribution 
levels, designed to replace the present 
program, which contains more than a 
dozen individual regulations and which 
has not worked out (BW —Dec.26'42, 
p68), is in preparation and will begin to 
eo into effect next month. 


Typewriters 


Rental of typewriters to nongovern- 
mental users will be rationed after Feb. 
1. Nonportable typewriters made since 
the end of 1934 may not be rented to 
civilians. (Ration Order 4A, as revised.) 


War Housing 


The National Housing Administra- 
tion has announced that the blanket 
AA4 rating now assigned to publicly 
financed conversion of dwellings for use 
by war workers will shortly be extended 
to privately financed conversion as well. 
At present, such private projects carry a 


FIRST BORN 


Initial 2,000 hp. Pratt & Whitney | 


plane motor made by Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, herald of mass production of like 
units for Navy fighters in a revamped 
Wisconsin auto assembly plant, un- 
dergoes inspection by Harry Costley, 
factory manager (left), Pat Little, as- 
sistant to the general manager, and 
R. A. DeVlieg, general manager. 
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MAKERS OF 


THESE USEFUL OFFICE 
ACCESSORIES SPEED UP 
BUSINESS ROUTINE AND 
HELP WAR PRODUCTION 


* 


in all standard 


styles of tabbing. 


i. 5 a4 


There are many useful G/ W 
“business helps’’ that meet the 
war-time need for greater effi- 
ciency. They enable people to do 

more work and do it better and 

faster...speed up office routine 
Leading stationers and office 
equipment stores offer a variety 
of practical and economical 
Globe-Wernicke office accesso 
ries, filing equipment and sup- 
plies. See your local dealer who 
will be glad to serve you. 


“RECRUIT” CARD INDEX CABINETS 


These sturdily built wood card index cabinets are 
furnished in one and two-drawer units for 
3x5", 4x6” and 5x8" cards. Ideal for card index 
filing. Finished in attractive medium dark green 


“RECRUIT” TRANSFER CASES 
Recommended for storage filing. These wood 
transfer cases may be loaded to capacity. Made 
in letter and legal sizes. Available in medium 
dark green finish. 


obe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


OVER 4000 ITEM 


NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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rating of A-1-a, with AA-4 for the neces- 
sary softwood lumber. In order to obtain 
the higher rating, projects must be lo- 
cated in critical areas programed by 
NHA, and all accommodations produced 
must be rented to eligible war workers. 


Furniture Springs 


Sixteen laboratories throughout the 
country have been designated by OPA 
as official testing centers for substitutes 
for metal springs in upholstered furni- 
ture (BW—Dec.26'42,p44). Since the 
industry has been eagerly awaiting an 
announcement as to how it can get 
approval on substitutes, OPA has wired 
each manufacturer the name and address 
of the laboratory nearest to him. 


Farm Machinery 


Delivery of critical materials necessary 
to manufacture farm machinery included 
in the current production program has 
been granted a priority rating of AA-1. 
Among the materials involved for the 
first quarter of 1943 are 218,900 product 
tons of steel. 


Machine Tools 


In order to eliminate considerable 
time-consuming correspondence, all or- 
ders for machine tools must be accom- 
panied by either a photostat or a cer- 
tified copy of the preference rating 
certificate. (Amendment 4 to Order 
I'-1-b.) 


Water Heaters and Tanks 


Gas fired and oil burning water heat- 
ers may be manufactured in 1943 only 
for use in war housing and other war 
projects. Use of metal in coal fired 
water heaters is limited to the amount 
used in the same calendar quarter of 
1941, and in indirect water heaters to 
50%. (Order L-185.) 

Manufacture of metal tank supports 
and tank jackets, installation of nonfer- 
rous metal, stainless steel, or monel- 
metal tanks, and use of copper or cop- 
ber base alloy in the manufacture of 
plumbing or heating tanks is prohib- 
ited with certain minor exceptions, 
and simplified specifications have been 
set up for the manufacture of black 
iron and galvanized iron range boilers 


and expansion tanks. (Order L-199.) 


Zinc Dust 


WPB has placed zinc dust under com- 
plete allocation and use control. At the 
same time, Order M-1]l-a was amended 
to eliminate any reference to zinc dust. 
Under the new order the entire supply 
of zinc dust will be allocated, use con- 
trol will be specific instead of indirect, 
and production under toll agreements is 
banned. (Order M-11-1.) 
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FLAG WINNERS 


Acme Pattern & Tool Co., Hercules 
ne. Canton, O. 


Dayton, O. 
‘ Hudson 


Brothers Co. 
Peoria, II! 


Altorfer 
East 

é Johnson 
Aro Equipment 


Bryan, O. 

Belding Heminway 
celli Co. 

Putnam, Conn. 


Corp. 
Corti- 


: Lima, O. 
Cleerman Machine Tool Co. ce. 
Green Bay, Wis 


Steel 


Carlisle, Pa. 

Damascus Products 
Corp. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Delta Manufacturing Co, I “ae 

Milwaukee, Wis. ae 

E. I. du Pont de 
& Co., Inc. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Mathews 
Ellwood 


Nemours 


Millburn 


S. Froehlich Co., Ine, 
New York, N. Y 
General Motors 

(Five plants) 


George ( 
Corp. 
Moser 
Perth 


lewel 
Globe Knitting Works 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hellwig Silk 
Philadelphia, Va. 


Ocean City 
Dyeing Co. Co 
Philadelphia, 


winners of the irmy-Navy 


Business Week.) 


(Earlier 
previous issues of 


Motors 


Motor Car Co, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Motors 
Waukegan, IIL. 


The Lackawanna_!-eather Co. 


Hackettstown, N. | rhe 


Lima Locomotive 


Masland & Sons 


Conveyor 


City, Pa. 


McDonald Manufacturing Co. 
Calif 


J. Mergenthaler & Son 
New York, N. 
Mills, 
New York, N. Y. Inc 
Moore Co, 
Westerly, R. I. 


0 
Amboy, N. J. 
Manufacturing 
Pa. 


award for 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
(Two plants) 


H. K. Porter, Inc. 
Everett, Mass. 


Corp. 


Poulsen & Nardon, Ine, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seng Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Works 
Sharples Chemicals, Ine. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Unitcast Corp. 
Co. Toledo, O. 


United States Automatic 
Corp. 


Amherst, O. 


Victor Equipment Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ine, Wallace & 


we 
Tiernan Products 
Belleville, N. J. 

Waiworth Co., Inc. 
Kewanee, III. 

Weir Kilby Corp. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Western Stove Co., Ine, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
production will be found in 


CHCCUCHKCE 


Rubber Boots 


Rationing certificates for laced rubber 
boots may now be issued to lumbermen 
who need them. Previously this type of 
boot had been reserved for miners, but 
allocation of an additional amount of 
rubber for manufacture of this boot has 
made possible inclusion of lumbermen. 
(Amendment 7 to Ration Order 6.) 


Special Packing 


The extra cost of special packing re- 
quired by sr procurement 
agency specifications on products that 
have to withstand rough treatment on 
long hauls and while being unloaded 
under difficult circumstances may now 
be added to established maximum 
prices. (Supplementary Order 34.) 


Truck Deliveries 


To facilitate unloading and speed up 
turnaround time of railroad refrigera- 
tion cars hauling fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, produce trucks are now allowed 
to make more than one trip a day be- 
tween freight terminals and wholesale 


produce markets. Trucks making such 
deliveries may operate partially loaded 
on the last trip of the day. (General 
Permit ODT 17-19.) 


Plywood 


Sales, shipments, and deliveries ot 
softwood plywood by wholesalers, job 
bers, and retailers are permitted on)\ 
on orders rated AA-5 or higher. (Orde: 
L-150-a.) 


Chicory 


In order to ease the price squeeze on 
producers of chicory (BW —Nov.28'4?, 
p62), OPA has promulgated new, highe: 
ceilings at the processor level. The new 
maximum prices range from 8.35¢ to 
9.50¢ per lb., depending on the pr 
ducer’s annual volume and geographical! 
location. (Amendment 80 to Supple 
mentary Regulation 14 to GMPR.) 


Telephone Equipment 
Telephone and telegraph companies 


may now use a preference rating-f 


A-l-a (instead of-A-7-as formerly) to 
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\btain new and used equipment for 


slant and lines. Orders rated A-7 or | 
iigher may be filled if they were ac- | 
-epted by Dec. 18. (Order L-148, as | 


»mended.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Used tire retreading and recapping 
equipment, as well as new, is restricted 
py Order L-61, as amended. . . . Amend- 


ment 1 to Order L-183-a changes the | 
‘nitial date for scheduling of deliveries | 
f electronic equipment from Jan. | to | 
Feb. 15, 1943. . . . An amendment to | 


Order L-177 raises the paper consump- 


tion quota of wallpaper manufacturers | 
for the rest of the current season from | 
50% to 60% of the amount used in the 


year ended June 30, 1942. 


Other Price Actions 


Sellers of gray iron castings whose 
1942 net sales were under $40,000 are 


exempted from price control by Amend- | 


ment 2 to Regulation 244 All rail- 


road ties produced in the eastern half | 


of the United States are brought under 


dollar-and-cents price ceilings by Regu- 


lation 216, as revised. . . . J Amendment 
2 to Regulation 221 sets up maximum 
prices at the manufacturer's level for 
second quality knitted underwear, on 
the basis of customary allowances under 
first quality ceilings. . . 


portation costs. . . . Specific dollar-and- 
cents ceilings on lamb and mutton sold 
by packers and wholesalers are estab- 
lished in Revised Regulation 239. 


DEADLINES 


Consumers who have never se- 
cured War Ration Book One 
(sugar and coffee) may apply for it 
until Jan. 15 (postponed from 
Dec. 15). 

Deliveries of raw and processed 
wool waste materials under con- 
tracts entered into before Nov. 17, 
1942, may be made until Jan. 16, 
1943. 

Oil burning heating plants us- 
ing 10,000 or more gallons of fuel 
oil a year must convert to coal by 
Jan. 26. No oil ration will be 
granted after this date unless the 
plants cannot be converted or con- 
version materials are not available. 

Construction necessary to con- 
version of heating equipment to 
fuel other than oil, gas, or elec- 
tricity may be undertaken without 
specific authorization until Jan. 1, 


. Amendment 5 | 
to Regulation 238 raises ceilings on rice, | 
dry beans, and dried fruit at some levels | 
to cover increased packaging and trans- | 


A STEERING ENGINE 
IS NO“MOUSE TRAP” * 


usT because Webster-Brinkley has broken all produc- 
tion records in building steering engines for Liberty 
Ships, we don’t expect “the world to beat a path to our 
door” ... BUT there are reasons why this performance 
has been possible. 
First—a burning desire to win this war. 
Second—a hard-hitting organization of designing and ex- 
pediting engineers. 
Third—application of assembly line methods for the first 
time to this type of production. 


Fourth—special equipment that short-cuts months off 
scheduled delivery time. 


Fifth—a location convenient to the great Pacific North- 
west shipyards where climatic conditions permit year- 
round work in comfort. 


Sixth—the fine co-operation of suppliers of material and 
parts who have geared up their own plants to wartime 
production. 

This old, established company has been manufacturing 
heavy machinery for many years. Today we are concen- 
trating our facilities on the design and manufacture of 
steam, electric and electro-hydraulic steering gears, elec- 
tric driven capstans and anchor windlasses. 

There will be other jobs we can think through just as 
fast and do just as quickly. Perhaps it’s one that neither 
you nor we can tackle during the war—except to do the 
thinking. Or it may be one we can put our teeth into 
today ... if it will help win the war. We find new ways 
to do old jobs and originate ways to do new jobs. 


* If a Man Builds a Better Mouse Trap... the 
World Will Beat a Path to His Door—EMERSON 


WEBSTER -BRINKLEY CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
GEORGE GUNN, JR., President 


WB 


WEBSTER BRINKLEY 
SEATTIE. USA 


THOMAS J. BANNAN, Vice-President 
Builders of the Photo-Electric Pilot 
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1944 (postponed from Jan. 1, 


1943). | Merit award of U. S. 


| Maritime Commission 
i "TTT 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


B" TODAY, almost before a test 


pilot can take a new fighter plane 


“upstairs,” its design is changed. Fast- 
er-type engines are constantly being 
demanded—and delivered...tougher 
fabricating materials developed. 

Yet the warplane whose wings are 
still blueprint paper has one thing in 
common with aircraft designs that 
have gone before — the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 

Changed-over to production -for- 
war, the Needle Bearing is once more 
proving its adaptability, in applica- 
tions where its unique advantages 
mean more than ever. Low coefficient 
of friction, for example, makes it es- 
pecially well suited to manual control 
operations in fighter planes, assuring 
smooth, steady performance, 

Not only in aircraft production but 
throughout industry, every feature of 


the Needle Bearing is filling some 


IN PEACE IS ONE THING 


vital wartime need. Its small size is 
saving space and critical materials... 
its remarkable ease of installation cut- 
ting assembly time, its design elimi- 
nating extra parts and assembly steps, 
its high capacity and efficient lubri- 
cation reducing the need for replace- 
ment or maintenance attention. 
Small wonder that the Torrington 
Needle Bearing has become standard 
equipment, too, in the development 
of America’s production-for-Victory 


pre pram, 


FOR INFORMATION write, phone or wire for 
your copy of the application book today. Or 
consult a Torrington engineer. 

He is an expert in adapting #. 

the Needle Bearing’s unique ad- A 


vantages to specific problems. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Est. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattie Chicago los Angeles 
San Francisco Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


very foallive 


a wailime nocd 


MARKETING 
Cutting the Cloth 


Civilians will 


get ony 
what is left over after Army- 


| Navy needs, so Washington s 
pushing simplification program. 


Washington regulators, from Stal 
zation Director James F. Byrnes rig'\t 
on down, are cooking up ideas for sim) 
fication of textiles. This program 
becoming more and more pressing 
cause, before long, civilians will have 
be clad in what’s left over after the An 
and Navy get theirs. 

e@ Some Examples—Even though ther 
as yet no formal pattern, simplification 
tends to grow out of price control. In 
sheetings, for example, OPA has set up 
four price levels. Result is that produc« 
concentrate on the best four qualitics 
they can turn out under those levels. 
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Prices are being set also on four groups 
| of hosiery, each group broken down into 
A and B qualities, and the hosiery in 
dustry’s advisory committee has_pre- 
sented WPB’s textile experts with pro- 
posals for simplification of women’s full 
fashioned and circular-knit full length 
hosiery. (This simplification plan af 
fects hosiery construction primarily b« 
cause colors were standardized earlier.) 

There will be more textile price o1 

ders. That’s one influence toward sim 
| plification. Another is producers’ natural 
desire for profit. When customers ar 
taking what they can get, manufacturers 
tend to cut out short runs and furbelows 
They would like to simplify any time, 
peace or war; in fact, they have always 
talked about it, but competition pre 
vented action. Many manufacturers will 
welcome a reasonable order from _ th« 
government telling all producers to get 
on a few standard lines. 
e@ Dual Control Needed—But these ten 
dencies to simplification are not enough 
There will be a bureau of some kind 
and it will issue an order—in time 
Which agency will have control of the 
program cannot be determined as yet. 
Two of them are dabbling in it now- 
OPA and WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Supply. 

When you look at the functions of 
these two, it seems obvious that the 
| will share control, either through 
| new bureau of some sort, or through 
geared orders. Certainly WPB should 
not be allocating wool and mill capacity 
to civilian worsteds, for example, while 
| OPA was rigging up a worsted simplif 
| cation schedule, each by itself. 

e Two Plans Studied—Up to now plan 
| ners, in discussion with the industry, 
| have held that they should choose be- 
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yeen two procedures: One would dis- 

id many present constructions, includ- 

.@ all frills, and concentrate on a few 

oS P 

ies in each commodity bracket; the 

her would establish a line of Victory 
cextiles, to specification. Assuming the 
eovernment, in the latter case, would | 

mply adopt some of the most practical | 

‘isting constructions and name them 
Victory, there is really little difference 
between the two proposed plans. 

Of course, the object is to save ma- 
tcrials, machine hours, and man hours. 
‘This aim would logically carry the tex- 
tile program on through the clothing 
industry, as it did in the last war. Style 
regulations issued a year ago by WPB 
would be the foundation of extended 
clothing simplification. 

e Cloth Before Clothing—But textiles 
come first. Just as you cannot have 
simplification by a single government 
agency, neither can you have simplifica- 
tion by itself. Standardization is inherent | 
in simplification. When the government 

tells an industry to limit constructions, 


LASKER LEAVES 


Last week, for the second time, Al- 


bert D. Lasker announced his retire- | 


ment as president and principal owner 
of one of the country’s three or four 


biggest advertising agencies—Lord & | 
Thomas. This time he made sure he | 


wouldn't be called back to active man- 
agement as he was a year ago after a 
three-year leave; now he has dissolved 
the 70-year-old firm of which he had 
been a member for 45 years. Lasker's 
associates will continue to operate as 


advertising agents in New York, Chi- | 


cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 


under the name of Foote, Cone & | 


Belding. 
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WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


NEWS 


TRANSPORT OF THE SKIES, the 70-ton Mars provides a new cargo carrier of tremendous 
speed, and offers a forecast of the aerial transportation of the future. Built for the Navy 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, this huge flying boat, with its 200-foot wing spread 
and its four 2000-HP motors, requires a giant beaching gear to maneuver it on land. 
And in the gear the entire load is carried on large-size Bantam Ball Thrust Bearings 
made of stainless steel to resist attack by salt air and water—another instance of 
Bantam’s skill in supplying bearings for radically new requirements. 


TOUGH TERRAIN AND ENEMY SHELLS are taken 
in stride by the 30-ton General Grants, which 
have conclusively demonstrated their stamina 
and fighting power in the Egyptian campaign. 
And in the transmissions of the General Grants, 
Bantam Quill Bearings are proving once more 
their ability to stand up under the most severe 
service conditions. In America’s war equip- 
ment and war production machinery, these 
compact anti-friction bearings are helping to 
assure dependable operation. 


INGENUITY IS THE WATCHWORD in industry 
today when new equipment is needed in a 
hurry. Engineers of a metal refining plant 
took one of Willamette Hyster’s versatile tow- 
ing winches mounted on a Caterpillar tractor, 
added a boom to make an efficient crane for 
handling scrap. These adaptable winches are 
equipped with Bantam Quill Bearings on idler 
gear and reverse idler pinion to provide the 
high load capacity needed for a variety of 
heavy-duty applications. 


IF YOU NEED ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS for war applications, or are 
planning tomorrow’s designs, you will probably find what you want 
among Bantam’s comprehensive line of standard types, which includes 
straight roller, tapered roller, needle, and ball. Or if your job calls for 
special bearings, Bantam engineers will design them to suit the appli- 
cation. For help on your bearing problems, TURN TO BANTAM. 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 


’ Bantam. BDearincs 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION ¢« SOUTH BEND « INDIANA 


ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in\ Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON A. practical set of sugges- 


tions to executives giving 


Director of PortdRican Trade Council, . . . 

Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get- 

Kroger Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their 
5 om jobs as management thinks 
Second Edition, $2.50 they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends squarély on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and\properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tidgs carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 


Have you seen the on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 


Revised, Third Edition tive and a ge cooperation. 
Hutchinson's Gives you many 


STANDARD HANDBOOK practical ideas on: 
FOR SECRETARIES —What are the real reasons why subordi- 


nates disregard instructidns P 


616 pages, 6 x 9 —What can be done to get instructions car- 
, 7 . ried out efficiently? ‘ 
New low price, $2.95 —What are the disadvantages of driving? 
AN you depend on your secre- —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
+ tary to handle any assignment titudes? 
judiciously, quickly, correctly? Can —How can you really check performance 


you depend on her English?—her 


smocth and eficient handling of —How can you criticize subordinates effec- 


people? Here is a new book that tively? 

—_ better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- rdinates? 

tary's hands it will be invaluable ordinates a as 

in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —What is the technique of developing en- 
promoting good relations, in provid- thusiesm P 

ing a wealth and variety of infor- ‘ 

mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy? 


satisfaction to you. 


Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y¥. C. 

Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 


[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
{] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


TTT ITIL EETTTC TET TTT Lr eee Tee ee PT eT e TT 
BEDE oo crvvcccceseussvectcsscasceséesssenuns Peetttem .. ccc sccccccccccces 
City and State ace TeTeTTTe TTT Te CT TT Cee COMPERP ccc ssccccsccccese ....BW-1-2-43 
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it also specifies minimum. standa 

Next step would be rationing of , 

ments, in which case price contro] 
essential. For when anything is ration 
coupons become more precious tl 
money, and purchasers look for hi 
priced goods to spread them on. 
cordingly, merchants obligingly put 
prices. 
e British System Popular—This all h 
pered in England where, under the p: 
ent program, only a specified cloth < 
be sold for a specified price. WPB 
spectors, just back from inspecting t 
British system, say that consumers |i 
the guarantee of their money’s worth 
well they will never turn it loose wh 
the war ends. 

Another thing that’s going to hit t 

tiles—and again the industry does) 
know when—is concentration of prod) 
tion for civilians. Joseph L. Wein 
new OCS chief, is strong for concent: 
tion, and the textile people think he 
looking at them. 
e Britain’s Mistakes—England has set 1 
good example to follow in concentr: 
tion. Responsible agencies there too} 
hasty action, closed numerous mill 
shifted workers away from their honx 
to other jobs, and later had to admit 
they shut down the wrong plants. As a 
result multitudes are demanding th« 
erring bureaucrats’ hides, 


Pencils Tighten 

Writing supplies enjoyed 
unprecedented boom in 1942, 
but now are cut to fractions of 
1941 production. 


Although WPB’s cut in the produc 

tion of pencils, pens, and pen holders 
(BW—Dec.19’42,p48) caught the writ 
ing supplies industry with its inven 
tories down, no serious shortages should 
occur if reasonable conservation is prac 
ticed. Consensus of government and 
industrial authorities is that military and 
essential civilian demands thus can be 
met. 
@ Peak in 1942—Long an accurate indi 
cator of the American industrial index, 
wood-cased pencil production boomed 
to an unprecedented volume of more 
than 9,000,000 gross during 1942. Meet- 
ing the requirements of their biggest 
customer—Uncle Sam—and, in addition, 
meeting the increased needs of business 
prevented manufacturers from maintain- 
ing their normal 30-day supplies in ware- 
houses. 

Pencil makers were not caught off 
guard, however, by restrictions and bans 
on such critical materials as rubber (for 
erasers), brass, iron, and steel. An ear- 
lier order had put the handwriting on 
the wall for supplies of brass for ferrules, 
and the rubber situation was painfully 
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hyious. So by the time the new pencil | 
snitation order (L-227) was drafted, | 
olastic-tipped pencils were on the mar- | 
ket, substitute erasers were under ex- 

periment. 

e Pen Points Increased—No phase of | 
the industry was overlooked by WPB 

in limiting output to percentages of 

141 production figures (chosen prob- | 
ably because of 1942’s big increase). 
\Vood-cased pencils were cut from 
§,370,000 gross to 7,365,600 gross; 
fountain pens from 50,000,000 units 
to 18,000,000 units; mechanical pencils 
from 60,000,000 units to 24,500,000 
units; pen holders from 165,000,000 
cross to 120,000,000 gross. A surprising 
feature, however, was authorization to 
increase pen point production 85% 
(over 1941) to 2,500,000 gross, pri- 
marily in order to meet increased export 
demands. 

Of the 16 domestic producers, hard- 
est hit by the curtailments are the four 
largest, American, Eagle, Dixon, and 
Eberhard Faber, all of which make me- 
chanical as well as wooden pencils, and 
three of which make fountain pens. If 
production is allocated on a prorata 
basis, the four, all integrated to the 


extent of cutting or milling their own y ea Po t . . NS 
lumber, will get around 60% of the e nity S “he, = : a. 


business. , ~ 


e Materials Plentiful—Since neither the of W2)) v ‘ 
soft incense cedar nor the Mexican _ kw ' 
graphite used in making wooden pen- oc ra 


cils is scarce, WPB’s restriction un- 
doubtedly is aimed at conserving trans- William Dockwra, merchant of system provided the model for the 
portation and manpower in raw mate- 
rials production. Finished production | ; : 
has no worker problem because, of the | f the confusion and inefficiency of : 

3,000 unskilled employees of the indus- | the. Royal postal service, raised Hundreds of years went into the 
try, 75% are women who operate ma- 
chines. 

Fountain pens were restricted to save : ; 
such critical materials as steel, copper, thanapounc wasdelivered anywhery highest development of the most 
brass, and rubber. With steel limited | within the metropolitan area fora widely used public utility . . . But in 
to 54 tons for each 1,000,000 pens, 
175 tons of that metal will be conserved. | oa é 7 
Brass is out entirely, while copper may | hundred receiving stations, hourly shortages of men and transport, the 
be used only in 14-carat gold pen points, collections and frequent deliveries. Post Office needs your cooperation. 
or better. Production of repair parts for 
pens may be upped 20% to help take ; , , k 
up the slack of restrictions on new pro- | Postmarks; the triangular mar , 
duction, showing the dispatching office BUY! els, faced up. Arrange mail- 


¢ Pencil Steel Cut—Metal limitations | and the heart-shaped stamps ee ings to meet train schedules, 


wet ao sag Pon page _ Fe = marking thetimeofdispatch.In Pitney-Bowes efforts today 


carbon steel for every 1,000 units, com- | three years, despite opposition, are in war production, But as 

pared with a normal ratio of 80 Ib. per | his system was making a profit—so the originators of Metered Mail, and 

thousand, Such steel, however, is 

limited to functional parts, rep] t , e ‘ 

Page 4 pene vee dies 4 eye York managed to take it away from = Meters, all our experience handling 

up to 120% of 194 output. him.Though hereceived little reward and expediting mail is at your 
Tradition-steeped and proud of their | and less glory, William Dockwra’s __ service. Consultanyofouroffices. 

products, pencil makers are hoping to | 

take their restrictions in stride. Using | 

highly specialized light machinery, | 

they've been unable to convert to war Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 

production. The few that have taken ee 

on subcontracts are convinced such Branches in principal cities. Cf. phone directory. 

work is no salvation for their quiet | In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


little $15,000,000-a-year industry. 1452 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


the City of London, in 1680 wearied _ present day postal services. 


considerable capital and set up his —_ development of the modern postal 
Penny Post. Aletteroranyparcelless = system. Our own represents the 


penny. He had more than four these times, handicapped by the 


Dockwra also introduced Mailearly and often. Avoid the 


ated day end peak. Tie letters in par- 


much so that by 1685, the Duke of _ the largest manufacturers of Postage 
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Canners on Trial 


California league gets set 
for opening of antitrust action 
charging them with manipulation 
of fruit, vegetable prices. 


Next week California’s powerful Can- 
ners’ League is slated to begin mz itching 
legal wits with the Trust Buster Thur- 
man Arnold’s men in San Francisco fed- 
eral District Court. A lengthy and vio- 
lent skirmish is promised in the league's 
trial on year-and-a-half-old charges of 
antitrust law violations. 

@ Prices Manipulated?—Accused of il- 
legal manipulations of vegetable and 
fruit pack prices through production con- 
trols (BW—Apr.12’41,p49), the league 
is ready to stand behind its plea of 
innocence although codefendants—mem- 
bers of the defunct Canners’ Industry 
Board—gave up the battle by pleading 
nolo contendere. Giving the trial major 
league standing is the fact that C.I.B. 
and the league together once represented 
80% of the state’s $125,000,000-a-year 
canning industry. : 

In determining to fight the issue 

through, the league remains consistent 
with the stand it took when first indicted 
(BW —Jul.26'41,p37). It first moved to 
have the bills quashed on technicalities. 
Failing that, it began arming for the 
fight, which finally was arranged for this 
Jan. 4. 
@ Unusual Defense — Meanwhile, Ar- 
nold’s boys were digging into a 15-year 
history of canning regulations which 
alternately ain from private to fed- 
eral to state auspices. Since Canners’ 
League bases its defense on the claim 
that it dabbled in price or production 
control at the “specific request of fed- 
eral or state governments,” toes that trod 
ostensibly legal paths probably will be 
stamped upon by the prosecution. 

In denying any attempt at illegal price 

control, the league contends that it 
sought only to standardize quality; sup- 
ply the University of California with 
industrial statistics on prices, produc- 
tion, and consumption; represent the 
industry in transportation litigation; and 
maintain standard purchase and _ sale 
forms such as are used in many other 
businesses. 
@ Penalties in Other Cases—As league 
counsel was polishing up these items of 
retort, Federal Judge Pierson Hall was 
getting ready to pronounce fines in a 
similar case against the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange (Sunkist), the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, ten fruit auctions, 
one auction exchange, and 23 persons 
(BW—Dec.27°41,p45). This had prom- 
ised to be an equally spectacular legal 
engagement until the defendants threw 
in the towel with a nolo contendere 
plea. 
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$3,250,000 TIME SAVER 


The 20-minute traffic grind to cross 
Detroit's north end has been chopped 
to a five-minute breeze by the new sub- 
level Davison Highway, laid through 


a solidly builtup section. The 7,00) 
foot right- of-way, dooming 132 strix 
tures, cost $1,000,000; the road itsclf 
cost $2,250,000 more. Yet Detroiter: 
largely dependent on autos, feel thi 
time saved is well worth the price. 


LABOR 


Fix Plane Labor 


Program for reversing the 
climbing quit rate in West Coast 
aviation plants is drafted by 
Porter after studying turnover. 


Any West Coast aircraft manufacturer 
will tell you that present production 
feats are only a promise of what could 
be done if a couple of external problems 
were settled. A steadier flow of raw 
materials and fabricated parts is one 
such bug, and it has been getting special 
attention from the War Production 
Board and its predecessors since the be- 
ginning of the defense program. ‘Time 
has brought real improvements. 

But the second gravest threat to sus- 
tained output—labor turnover—has grown 
more serious each month. Latest avail- 
able figures reveal that the industry is 
turning over employees at a rate run- 
ning dangerously close to 100% a year. 
@ Bad Tums to Worse—: According to 
government officials concerned with the 
aviation production program, the West 
Coast section of the industry “has had 


a labor turnover rate which was at all 
times higher than is consistent with 
good production, even before the labor 
market became tight.” Early this year, 
bad turned to worse, thanks to the rapid 
growth of the industry, the loss in per 
sonnel to the armed forces, and the in 
creasing demand for labor in other high 
paying war industries. 

In August and September, the indu 


; 


try’s voluntary quit rate, which, prior to 


March, ‘1942, had ranged between 2 
and 3% per month, rose above 6‘ 
total separations in September exceeded 


10%. In the case of one very large com 
pany whose employment rolls run we 

into five figures, the August and Sep 

tember quit rates have been approx 
mately 12% and the total separation 
rate in September was 164%. 

@ Morale Takes Licking—Ihe job o! 
having to find and train replacements fc 
anvwhere from one-fifteenth to on 
sixth of the work force each month i 
a highly complex production operatio: 
like the manufacture of planes not onl 
exacts an obvious toll on total ma: 
hours, but also deals a damaging blow t 
employee morale, as Donald Douglas ot 
Dougl: is Aircraft Co. has testified. 


To minimize unemployment disloca 
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KEEP IT HEALTHY... 


\ 


Publications. . a New reach buyers through- 


Don't lose your hold on your Latin-American busi- 
ness. You have nursed it and developed it at the 
cost of much time and money. Neglected now, it 
will require double the effort to rebuild contacts 
when post-war buying begins. Keep your name be- 
fore your customers by maintaining advertising 
schedules in the *B. P. I. C. Specialized Export 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


out all Latin-Americain the drug, automotive, 
engineering, constructi and industrial fields, 
and today are read with\greater interest than 
ever before, as they carry vital news of our 
tremendous industrial, technical.and professional 
development. Use them regularly. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas 
Automotive Distributors (Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions), and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for 
CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRY (Published annually in separate editions, both editions is Spanish). 
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Paul R., Porter's aircraft personnel pro- 
posals will be reviewed by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board next week in 
Washington at a public hearing. 


tions caused by entrance of workers into 
the armed forces, Selective Service re- 
organized its deferment rules, introduced 
manning tables (BW—Nov.7’42,p18), 
and has cooperated in discouraging en- 
listments. ‘The War Manpower Com- 
mission is considering the possibility of 
freezing labor in the area to its jobs as 
has been done in Detroit to its 660,000 
war-production workers (BW—Dec.19 
"42,p93). 

e Exhaustive Examination—Perhaps the 
most intensive attack yet made on the 
industry's quit-rate problem has been 
a cooperative management-labor-govern- 
ment effort under the chairmanship of 
Paul R. Porter who presided over a 
series of meetings in Los Angeles as a 
special representative of the National 
War Labor Board. Porter, who as chair- 
man of WPB’s Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee has dealt with similar 
problems in another vital war industry, 
took 2,710 pages of testimony, briefs, 
records, ‘and exhibits, which he has now 
boiled down into a series of recom- 
mendations, which NWLB will review 
at a public hearing in Washington on 
Jan. 8. 

e@ Problem of Pay—Both labor and man- 
agement want the board to formulate 
a program for meeting a complex wage 
problem which is at the root of much 
of the labor turnover. Wide differences 
in pay arose as the industry entered on 
the era of war expansion partly because 
in most of the communities in which 
the industry is located there had been 
in years past little standardization of 
general wage rates. Another serious ob- 
stacle to an orderly rate structure is 
found in the complexity of skills re- 
quired in airframe manufacture; instead 
of the comparatively few skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations that character- 
ize other industries, plane manufacturers 
count the separate occupations in their 
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plants far up into the hundreds and in 
some instances even beyond a thou- 
sand. 

Finally, labor has demanded and man- 

agement has offered higher wages to new 
recruits on jobs in which there was a 
labor shortage than were being paid to 
old employees on the same jobs or to 
new ones hired for other jobs. As a re- 
sult, workers “shopped around” within 
the industry in droves. 
© Cooperative Action—All this material 
on the shape, size, and origin of the 
problem was developed at the Los An- 
geles meetings. Representatives of Boe- 
ing, Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, Northrop, Ryan, Vega, 
and Vultee offered suggestions for han- 
dling the wage stabilization job on an 
industry-wide basis. Organized labor— 
which ‘has contracts covering most of 
the industry’s employees except for 
Douglas and Northrop, where only the 
wekders are unionized—was represented 
by officials of A.F.L.’s machinists union, 
C.1.0.’s automobile workers, and the in- 
dependent United Welders of America. 
Because each of the companies has had 
a different collective bargaining history, 
as well as a widely different job classifi- 
cation system, and because rival unions 
competed in the field, unionization has 
not produced one of its usual by-products 
—cqualization of pay scales. 
@ Solution Is Drafted—On all points 
that were at issue in the hearing, Porter 
has submitted detailed recommenda- 
tions to NWLB. 

In barest outline, they provide for a 
wide and thorough revamping of the 
job-classification and rate structure of 
the industry. They propose wage adjust- 
ments all down the line, except in start- 
ing rates, which are to remain at 60¢ 
an hour with the proviso that these 
rates be advanced 5¢ an hour after each 
four week interval of the new employee’s 
service until he is getting the basic rate 
for the industry; this is placed at 80¢ 
an hour. 

The adjusted wage program for South- 
erm California plants (separate recom- 
mendations cover Boeing in Seattle) 
will average out to an increase of 64¢ 
an hour for factory employees. It is 
recommended that adjustments be retro- 
active to July 6, 1942, the date when 
the wage issue in the industry became 
the subject of collective bargaining, and 
that retroactive payments be paid only 
to those who have heeded entreaties to 
stay on their jobs. In other words, to 
qualify for retroactive pay, an employee 
must have remained on the payroll of 
the same company since last July 6. And 
it is also recommended that the retro- 
active wage payments be made in War 
Bonds. 

e Commission Is Proposed—To admin- 
ister the stabilization agreement on 
which NWLB is about to set its seal, 
a Pacific Coast Aircraft Commission is 
recommended. It will consist of two 


representatives of management, selc 
from nominees submitted by the ; 
companies that are parties to the 
ceedings, two from oe (one A.] 
one C.1.O.), and an impartial chair: 
to be designated by the board. 


CARRIERS vs. WARD 


The strike of clerks that closed 
Portland (Ore.) and Oakland (Ca 
outlets of Montgomery Ward & Co. : 
years ago (BW—May10’41,p59) con 
ues to sprout new legalistic offsho 
On the heels of Ward’s lawsuits aga 
85 railroad and truck carriers claim 
aggregate damages of almost $5,000,' 
for losses allegedly sustained thro 
failure of the carriers to deliver merc! 
dise through Ward’s picket lines (B\' 
Dec.12’42,p108), two of the defendai 
have entered counterclaims against | 
mail-order company. 

In the federal district court at Port- 
land, the Southern Pacific Railroad an 
the Northern Pacific Terminal Co. asked 
$2,447 and $4,464, respectively, for dc 
murrage charges that allegedly accuniv- 
lated when they were unable to unload 
merchandise in the strike-bound Port- 
land outlet. Defendants in the Ward 
suit, preparing a joint defense, have un- 
til Feb. 15 to file their answer. 


Women's Wages 


Important technicalities at 
stake in NWLB’s case that in- 
volves Alcoa, C.I.O., and a new 
group of workers. 


Infiltration of women into war plants 

is bound to plague management with 
hairline questions on when men’s wages 
must be paid to women workers. 
@ Alcoa’s Test Case—Under General 
Order No. 16 of the National War 
Labor Board, female employees are en- 
titled to pay equal to wages of men for 
work of the same quantity and quality 
(BW—Dec.5’42,p60). Such wage ad- 
justments can be made without prior 
board approval, but if an employer de- 
nies wage equalization, the dispute can 
be taken to the NWLB for a ruling. 

Up before an NWLB referee for de- 
cision is a technical question involving a 
group of women employees of the New 
Kensington (Pa.) plant of Aluminuin 
Co. of America. The dispute stems 
from a union contention that regardles 
of the nature of the work, women are 
entitled to men’s wages because they 
are working night hours, former: 
worked only by men. 

e Began Last Summer—When Alco 
contracted with the Navy to produce « 
vital nonaluminum ordnance part, 

new production unit was set up at the 
New Kensington plant. Since the work 
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light and because of the manpower | 
ity, only women were hired to | 


rate the small presses stamping out 
parts. 
(he first, or day shift, of the new 
went into production late last sum- 
mcr, and, as the Navy called for greater 
yroduetion, a second shift was hired. 
e Night Shift Added—As the second 
shift went into production, Local 2, 
C10. Aluminum Workers of America 
couferenced with company officials on 
how much the women should be paid. 
The company ruled that because the 
work was light, women’s rates would 
be paid (67¢ an hour for the day shift, 
“de an hour for the afternoon turn— 
15¢ an hour under men’s pay). 
Meanwhile, the Navy was pressuring 
for more production; so about six weeks 
ago, the company put on a night shift 


of women who were paid the women’s | 


scale of 72¢ an hour. Because this turn 
operated from 1] p.m. to 7 a.m., the 
company obtained from the Pennsyl- 
yania Labor Dept. a waiver of the state 
regulation prohibiting employment of 
women in manufacturing processes be- 
tween the hours of midnight and 6 a.m. 
The waiver was granted with the usual 


stipulation that men’s wages be paid to | 


women taking over men’s jobs. 

@Strike Vote Delayed—Soon after the 
third crew was added, the storm broke. 
Unable to force the company to give 
the women men’s night pay of 87¢ an 
hour, Local 2 members set a date for 
a vote on whether to strike. 

At the insistence of Dr. John A. 
Steelman, head of the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor Conciliation Service, the strike 
vote was held up until the controversy 
could be argued at further conferences 
with company representatives (BW — 
Dec.12’42,p104). Conferences failed 
to settle the issue, but an agreement 
was reached whereby the question 
would be submitted to an NWLB 
teferee who would report to the board 
for final decision. 

@ Alcoa Stand vs Union’s—The com- 
pany maintained that men’s wages did 
not have to be paid because, from the 
establishment of the new unit, women 


had been hired for only the light work, | 


and, therefore, they were not replacing 
men. To comply with state laws re- 
stricting the weight that a woman 
worker may lift, the company has men 
available to change dies on the presses. 
Small stock parts are brought to the 
women on overhead conveyors. 

But the union countered that the 
women, regardless of their work, are 
taking men’s jobs because, until the 


formation of the new ordnance unit, the | 


company had hired only men for its 
night shift. Hence they are doing a 
man’s job and are entitled to equal pay. 
Union officials also accuse Alcoa of at- 
tempting to use women to “scab” on 
workers inducted into armed services. 
Military secrecy surrounds the number 
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WHAT DID WE DO 
WRONG LAST TIME? 


E had what it took to win the last 

war. Then we turned our backs— 
and for better or worse, changed the 
whole course of world history. 

This time we can make a lasting 
peace —if we plan it now. If we can 
convert our industrial war machine 
quickly enough to peacetime produc- 
tion, we can build a prosperity such 
as the world has never seen. 
WINNING COMES FiRST. We can’t stop 
even for one minute the No. 1 job of 
winning the war. But when we buy 
equipment for war production, we can 
at least think how it can be used to 
produce the peacetime goods the 


Remember this old 

Liberty Loan poste 

We dug down 

then. Let’sdoitagain 
with War Bonds 

and Stamps. 


In many cases this will be impossi- 
ble. But in the case of one important 
type of equipment — instrumentation 
— it’s easy. If you specify Taylor 
Instruments, for example, you hardly 
have to buy a single instrument that 
can’t be easily changed over to peace- 
time operation. That’s because Taylor 
Instruments, with their unit construc- 
tion and interchangeability of parts, 
can be quickly adapted to emergen- 
cies as they arise. 

Your Taylor Field Engineer, in his 
daily calls on war plants, is building 
up a goldmine of ideas that will help 
you convert > yew to whatever you 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Insiruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn’t, re- 
member—Taylor’s war ex- 
pe rience will bring youeven 
etter instruments later! 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N.Y. and 


Toronto, Canada, 


world will need later. 


“Taylor Instruments 
ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


decide to make after the war! 


MEAN 


INDUSTRY 
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of women working in the new unit, 
but it is said to be well under 100 on 
each shift. 
e Another Fight Predicted—Some ob- 
servers see in this controversy the open- 
ing skirmish of a possible union battle 
to eliminate, throughout the plant, 
wage differentials of about 15¢ an hour 
between men and women workers. If 
victorious in the first round, the union 
may press its grievance for elimination 
of all differentials in New Kensington. 
With men leaving for the armed 
forces, women now comprise about 10% 
of the plant’s personnel. And John 
Haser, business agent, of Local 2, pre- 
dicts that 60% of the plant’s employees 
will be women a year from now. 
@ Possible Union Theory—Behind the 
clamor for elimination of wage differ- 
entials may be a union theory that 
getting something for female workers 
will show this increasingly important 
labor source that union membership 
pays dividends. The union’s insistence 
on pay equalization also would tend to 
discourage possible thoughts that women 
would provide a reservoir of cheap labor. 
After the company and union submit 
briefs, the NWLB referee will set a 
date for hearing arguments. The union 
hopes a decision that can be applied in 
future cases will follow. 


FINANCE 


Problem in Profits 


Stockholders and ICC 
can't agree on proper basis for 
reorganization of railroads now 
that earnings are up. 


Although 1942 was a banner year for 
railroads, the outlook for rail reorganiza- 
tions remains as muddled as ever. Of all 
the major carriers that expected to get 
out of the courts in 1942, only one—the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis—actually com- 
pleted its arrangements. Two others be- 
gan operations under plans previously 
approved. All the rest made the para- 
doxical discovery that instead of simpli- 
fying the situation, soaring income esti- 
mates had further complicated their 
already tangled affairs. 

e Income the Problem—Big difficulty 
now is the same one that slowed up 
reorganization plans during the depres- 
sion, but it has a slightly different twist. 
In the lean years, stockholders and 


ALL-GIRL BRANCH BANK 


An all-girl branch bank, located in the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, is 
not a publicity stunt. Last year the 
thought of hiring women was discon- 
certing to officers of the Security-First 
National Bank, but with clerks and 
tellers forsaking financial careers for 
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aircraft work, the bank first tried gir! 
machine operators in out-of-sight de- 
partments. Then cashiers were hired 
from food markets and other places 
where women accustomed to handling 
cash and checks were available. To- 
day, with a force of 3,100 employees, 
the bank has 1,500 women at work; 
its new hirings are 90% female. 


junior security owners tried to st 
reorganization until the income sit 
improved. Now they want recap: 
tion but insist that it should m 
lowance for the big earnings of t! 
three years. 

Reorganization is a slow moving proc. 
ess at best. Most of the plans now ‘ead; 
for court approval were drawn up long 
before the roads had any idea of what 
war trafic would do to their income. 
Hence, stockholders and junior credit 
have been fighting bitterly to scrap 


would give them a place in the reor. 
ganized companies. 

e Prepare for the Worst—In this they 
have come into head-on collision with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
which is charged with supervising and 
approving Section 77 reorganization: 
The ICC thinks bankrupt roads should 
prepare for the worst possible prospects 
when they set up their new capita 
structures. Therefore, the commission 
wants to go ahead with the old plan 
that take no account of increased war. 
time earnings. 

If the ICC gets its way, practically 

all of the old common stock of reor- 
ganized roads will be declared valucless 
Except in the case of the Erie, ICC ap. 
proved plans have shut out the old 
common completely, and even in the 
Erie, equity holders got only one share 
of new common for every five held in 
the old company. 
@ Stockholders’ Position—If stockholders 
win their point, new capitalizations will 
be high enough to allow them some 
participation in the reorganized com- 
panies. Their holdings will be scaled 
down, of course, but they won’t be left 
out altogether. 

The accompanying table shows what 
this argument means to some 20 roads 
ICC plans, based on the earnings record 
of the Thirties, would treat 1936 as a 


. good year. (For most roads it was the 


best year between 1930 and 1939 
Stockholders, looking at 1942 figures, 
argue that a plan based on 1936 income 
would throw out securities the roads 
could carry comfortably. 

e Four Through the Wringer—Four of 
these companies—the Chicago & Eastem 
Illinois, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Erie, and the Wabash—have alread) 
finished their reorganizations. ‘Their 
former stockholders nurse the unhapp) 
conviction that they let themselves be 
squeezed out just before things picked 
up. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois will have 
about $3,875,000 available for fi 
charges this year. After paying the : 
fixed charges, it will still have $3,2' 
000, and even after all conting: 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Big stumbling block in rail re- 
ganization cases is the question 
f deciding on a capitalization for 
the new company. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission sticks to 
the idea that reorganization plans 
should assume the worst possible 
earnings outlook and use prewar, 
low-income years as the basis of 
capitalization. Stockholders, who 
would be frozen out by the ICC’s 
method, demand reorganization 
plans that take at least some ac- 
count of present income. The fol- 
lowing table compares estimated 
income available for charges in 
1942 and in 1936 for 20 reorgani- 
zation cases. Four of these roads 
(Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Erie, and 
Wabash) have completed reorgani- 
zation. The other 16 still have 
plans in the works. Figures show 
earnings after taxes but before in- 
terest, rentals, and other fixed 
charges: 1942 
1936 Estimates 
$840,000 $5,540,000 
Central 
Jersey 1,920,000 
Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Western 
Chicago, 
apolis & 
ville 1,533,000 
Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 
Chicago & North 
Western 


9,070,000 


1,913,000 3,875,000 


2,310,000 3,380,000 


2,505,000 


12,299,000 33,300,000 
6,854,000 24,626,000 


1,460,000 31,293,000 
Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 1,909,000 17,640,000 
Erie 16,911,000 24,640,000 
Florida East Coast 959,000 6,500,000 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 2,770,000 6,000,000 
Missouri Pacific.... 14,310,000 62,150,000 
New York, New 
& Hart- 
10,852,000 33,400,000 
New York, Ontario 
& Western 
St. Louis - S$ 
Francisco 
St. Louis South- 
western ........... 3,333,000 10,600,000 
Seaboard Air Line 3,233,000 29,480,000 
Wabash 6,441,000 10,600,000 
Western Pacific... 1,118,000 10,530,000 


1,240,000 253,000 


5,197,000 24,250,000 


Source: Standard & Poor's Rail Serv- 


we, 


charges, it will have $1,865,000 avail- | 


able for the preferred stock. 


¢A Substantial Balance—The story is | 


much the same for the Chicago Great 
Western. The company will have $3,- 
380,000 available for fixed charges this 


year, and $2,535,000 after fixed interest | 


and rents. Contingent charges will leave 


$1,517,000 that can be paid out to 


stockholders. 


lhe case of the Erie is more dramatic, | 


but here the stockholders’ remorse is 
tcinpered by the fact that they still get 


a small slice out of earnings. Of the | 
$24,640,000 available for fixed charges, | 
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@ Plant managers from all 
over the country report that Delta 
machines are helping them meet the 
increasingly serious labor problem. 
They say these flexible, compact 
machines reduce the “breaking in” 
period, speed up production and 
are well adapted for making special 
set-ups that free skilled labor for more 
difficult jobs. 

Women soldiers on the U. S. pro- 
duction front are no longer a novelty. 
As in the other United Nations, the 
girls of America have definitely proven 
they can efficiently fill gaps in produc- 
tionlines—cansubstantially help main- 


a 
ri © if 
ere eee 


Arm) 


{ction! 


tain the flow of vital war goods to the 
battle fronts. 

In their new tasks, our women 
workers have been greatly aided by 
the use of thousands of Delta low- 
cost machines—drill presses, grinders, 
saws and abrasive finishing machines. 


Delta Design Always Offers 
You These Advantages 


Low First Cost « Low Maintenance 
Cost « Economical Operation 
Reduced Labor Cost « Greater 

Flexibility « Portability 
The complete DELTA-Milwaukee line consists of 
low-cost, high-quality Drill Presses, Cut-Off Ma 
chines, Grinders, Abrasive Finishing Machines, 
Saws, Lathes, Jointers and Shapers. 


“Send for Free Tooling Tips” 


Write for this practical 
shop bulletin showing 
how other manufacturers 
are taking advantage of 
the many features of 
DELTA-Milwaukee ma- 
chines. Also for latest 
complete catalog. The 
Delta Manufacturing 
Company, 983 E. Vienna 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tooling Tips 
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Bordco 
units of one KW to continuous duty 
poe ah pe eee be 


d on trailers for tow- 
ing to the dition fronts. 
When ovr war jeb is dene 


MANUFACTURING & ~ nota co. 


Los Angeles, Cal Dayton, 0 Vashington 


example... 


paceman a difficult problem, 
ut we solved it. Made on 
equipment used regularly in 
manufacture of HASSALL 
special nails, rivets and 
screws. Thousands of sim- 
ilar examples. Catalog free. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Established 1850 
408 Oakland Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


|'Hassall 
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THE MARKETS 


No matter what the underlying trend 
of prices, the stock market is always 
likely to bounce around capriciously in 
the last two weeks of the year. Holidays 
throw the trading off its stride. There is 
often a burst of last minute tax selling. 
Institutions that indulge in year-end win- 
dow dressing pretty up their portfolios. 
© Unusually Nervous—Cautious traders 
always react nervously during Christmas 
week while the seasonal disturbances 
work themselves out. Since traders are 
playing it cagey this year, the stock mar- 
ket has had an erratic time for the last 
week, 

The government bond market took a 
breathing spell as it settled down to di- 
gest the Treasury's latest flotations. Suc- 
cess of the huge Victory Loan drive 
means that Secretary Morgenthau prob- 
ably won’t have to make another major 
offering until sometime in March or 
April. 

e New Record, by Miles—The big drive, 
which ended last weck, left banks and 
bond men in a radiant mood for Christ- 
mas. The Treasury originally said it 
— to raise $9,000,000,000 on the 

ration. Later it raised its sights to 
$1 1,000,000,000. When the drive ended 
officially, subscriptions already totaled 
$11,200,000,000, and additional sales of 
tax notes, bills, and savings bonds have 
brought the take close to $12,000,000,- 
000. This makes the Victory Loan by 
far the largest borrowing operation on 
record. Previous highwater mark was 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, which brought 
in $6,964,581,000. 

For banks the best part of the news is 
that about 59% of the new securities 
went to private and institutional in- 
vestors. Commercial banks provided only 
$4,875,000,000 of the $11,946,000,000 
total. Banks took up most of the 13% 
bonds and the %% certificates, but they 
were not eligible to buy the 24% bond 
that was the backbone of the operation. 
@ Bank Issues Oversold—Both of the is- 
sues aimed at banks were comfortably 
oversold, a marked contrast to the Octo- 
ber financing when the Treasury had 
te do some hasty telephoning to coax 
out $4,000,000,000 worth of subscrip- 
tions to its 2% bonds and 14% notes 
(BW—Oct.24'42,p104). This time banks 
got an 85% allotment on the 13% 
bonds and only 57% on the certificates. 

One obvious reason for the healthy 
oversubscription was the pricing. On 
both the recent issues, Secretary Mor- 
genthau allowed a fractional premium. 
This week the 13% bonds were bid at 
100 3/32. 

Although the Treasury announced that 
it was pleased with the response of 
banks outside the metropolitan money 
centers, the weight of the drive fell 
largely on New York and Chicago. Sales 
in the New York district totalled $5,- 
377,000,000, almost haif the total. 
@ More Depositaries—Incidentally, the 
Treasury has been making a good deal 
of headway in its campaign to persuade 
commercial banks to qualify as special 


depositaries so they can buy » 
ment bonds with book credits. On 
19, there were 5,260 qualified d 
itaries, eligible to hold a_ tota 
$9,354,930,000 in government dep 
By comparison, on Oct. 31, there 
only 3,253 qualified banks, which 


hold $6,228,914,000. 


the big question mark these days j 
earnings outlook for corporation 
1943. As yet, however, there isn’t n 
agreement as to what earnings we: 
1942. Early this month, the Depart: 


mate showing that corporate net in 
had dropped only 5% in the mf 
months of the year (BW—Dec.5’42, 
This week, E xchange, official publi. 

of the New York Stock Exchange, 
lated the net incomes of 487 listed « 
panies and came out with a total 11.° 
below the first three quarters of 194 


from 1941 to 1942 stack up like this 


the income of listed companies are morc 
significant than figures applying to in- 
dustry as a whole. The condition of in- 
dustry in general has only an indirect 
effect on price trends, but the earning: 
record of listed companies is the biggest 
single factor in determining which way 
the market goes. 


Security Price Averages 


Stocks 


Bonds 


government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Outside the government bond ma 


Commerce came out with an 


The percentage changes in net incom« 


Percent 
Chang« 
Amusement 38.1 
Automobile 

Building .. 

Business & Office Equip. . 
Chemical 

Electrical Equip 

Finance 

Food 

Machinery & Metal..... 

Mining 

Paper & Publishing 

Petroleum 

Railroad 

Retail Merchandising 

Shipping Services 

Steel, Iron, Coke 

Textile 


Industry 


Other Companies 
Total 


To the ordinary trader, estimates of 


This Week Month Test 
Week ? 


Industrial ... 98. 98.0 
Railroad .... 28. 28.6 
Utility 5. 35.4 


Industrial ...115.7 115.8 
Railroad ... 86.9 86.4 
Utility 109.8 109.5 
U. S. Govt..109.4 109.4 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
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..¢ Erie can pay as much as $14,128,- | 
| in dividends. 

e those Still in Process —- Completed 
es. however, cause little trouble, no 
tter how great the stockholders’ cha- 
n. It is the roads still in process of 
rganization that are keeping the 

courts busy. 

Perhaps the hardest fought case of 

al) is the Missouri Pacific, where stock- 
holders represented by Robert R. 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. have been try- 
ing to overturn the plan drawn up by 
senior creditors (BW —Feb.7'42,p82). 
Here again, earnings figures show the 
basic issue in the battle. 
e Luscious Earnings—In 1942 MOP will 
earn about $62,150,000 before fixed 
charges. Under the present reorganiza- 
tion plan, it would pay $7,477,000 in 
fixed charges and $12,369,000 in con- 
tingent charges, leaving $42,304,000 for 
the new common and preferred. Even 
under its old capitalization, MOP would 
have come out with something like 
$36,757,000 after fixed charges. Holders 
of the old 5% preferred and $100 par 
common tear their hair at the idea of 
adopting a plan that would eliminate 
their securities entirely. 

For other roads in the midst of re- 
organization the issue is much the same. 
Chicago North Western, for instance, 
would have around $12,117,000 avail- 
able after its proposed fixed charges. 

But, from the ICC’s standpoint, the 
only safe reorganization plan is one that 
would stand up under conditions as 
tough as anything the roads have had to 
face in the last ten years. By this criter- 
ion, the various plans now in the works 
are if anything not hardboiled enough. 

e That 1936 Bogey—MOP would have 

cleared a bare $2,340,000 after its new 

contingent charges in 1936. C. & E. 1. 

would have had only $57,000 left for | 

the new stockholders, and Great West- 
ern would have come out with a scant | 
$589,000. This in spite of the fact that 

1936 was a comparatively good year. 

In bad times, like 1938, few of the roads 

would have met all their contingent 

charges. 

Most railroad men think it will take a 
set of Supreme Court decisions to 
straighten out the reorganization tangle 
and establish the principles to be fol- 
lowed in recapitalization. Several cases 
are already pending before the court, 
and two of them in particular—the 
Western Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific—will do a lot 
to clarify the rights of sic.kholders in 
reorganization. 

But it will take more than a court 
ruling to persuade stockholders that 
their securities are worthless at a time 
when the roads are earning enough to 
carry their old fixed charges and pay 
dividends as well. The chances are that 
no matter what the court decides stock- 
holders will hang on stubbornly as long 
4s Income stays at its present level. 
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‘¢gag’? COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
AS A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
LUBRICANT 


“dag” colloidal graphite is not only an 
excellent lubricant at normal temperatures 
but it is unique in retaining its lubricating 
properties at elevated temperatures. It 
remains unaffected after its liquid lubri- 
cant carrier has been completely burned 
away. Remaining on the heated surfaces, 
it protects them from abrasive wear. 
“dag” colloidal graphite particles are so 
small they readily pass through the 
microscopic pores of filter paper. When 
dispersed in a liquid, oil, for instance, 
these particles of colloidal graphite be- 
come practically an integral part of the 
oil and are carried wherever it spreads 
or penetrates. Consequently. all elements 
of a mechanism lubricated by “dag” 
colloidal graphite in oil are uniformly 
covered with a graphite film. This is not 
true of powdered graphite because of its 
very much larger particle size and its in- 
4bility to remain in suspension. 

Also, because of the extreme smallness 
of colloidal particles, ‘*dag’’ dispersions, 
properly diluted, will not clog lubri- 
cators, oil lines, or oil grooves. “dag” 
colloidal graphite in oil may be used in 
any type of lubricating system without 
interfering with its proper functioning. 
“dag” colloidal graphite is being used 
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HERE ARE 
THE RULES 


Acheson Colloids Corporation will give a 
$25.00 War Bond to each of the 5 people 
who submit complete and accurate answers 
together with the 5 best letters on the 
question, “Why is “dag” colloidal graphite 
important in the manufacture and/or use 
of the twelve products pictured here?” 
(1) State business connections (no one in 
'\ the graphite field or their families will be 
eligible), (2) All ontries must be legible. 
. (3) All entries must state the publication in 
which the advertisement was seen, (4) En- 
tries must be postmarked not lafer than 
February 15, 1943. (5S) In case of ties, 
duplicate awards will be made. (6) Entries 
become the property of the Acheson Col- 
| loids Cory: (7) The verdict of the judges 
will be final. 
with complete success to lubricate the 
bearings and rubbing surfaces of oven 
and furnace conveyors. kiln cars, forging 
dies, hot piercing tools, electric toasters, 
high intensity searchlights, Cottrell pre. 
cipitators, lehrs, movie projectors, and 
the moving parts of die casting machines 
—also in the lubrication of glass and 
rubber molds. 
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D.&H. to Pay 10°; 


Railroad makes offer 
part cash to bondholders a: 
would extend remainder of 


maturing $48,000,000 issue. 


The Delaware & Hudson Railr 
took its first step toward getting from 
hind a $48,000,000 eight-ball when P 
ident Joseph H. Nuelle announced 
long awaited proposals for postponenx uit 
of the big maturity that faces it next 
May. As railroad men expected, D. & H. 
intends to take advantage of the now 
McLaughlin Act allowing solvent c.r- 
riers to work out voluntary adjustmeiits 
of their debts (BW—Nov.7’42,p98). 

If its plan goes through, the road wil 

have to pay only 10% cash on its $47, 
769,000 maturity in May. The balance 
will be paid off over a 20-year period. 
e Steps to Be Taken—Having brought 
out the plan, D. & H.’s next step is to 
get the backing of 25% of the bondho id- 
ers. After that, the proposal goes to thie 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
review. With ICC approval and with 
consent of two-thirds of the bondhold- 
ers, it then goes to a special three-judge 
federal court. If the court approves, and 
if the road can get final assent from 75% 
of the bondholders, the plan becomes 
binding. 

D. & H. has already gone over its pro- 
posals with the big institutional holders, 
and it won’t have much trouble getting 
the assurances it needs to put its plan 
before the ICC. After that some of the 
bondholders may demand more conces- 
sions, but most railroad men think the 
plan will go through about as it is now. 
e Dividend Restrictions —If it docs, 
bondholders will get a 10% settlement 
on the due date. For the remaining 
90% they will get new securities, matur- 
ing May 1, 1963, and paying the same 
4% interest as the present bonds. ‘!o 
provide for retirement of the issue, 
D. & H. will bind itself to put two- 
thirds of its annual income into a sink- 
ing fund. Until it has reduced the 
amount outstanding to $25,000,000, 
will pay no dividends without increasing 
its sinking fund payments by an amount 
equal to the dividend. In any case, divi- 
dends are not to exceed one-sixth of net 
income. 

First objection came from the protec- 
tive committee that claims support of 
about $1,000,000 of the issue. Ralph 
Montgomery Arkush, counsel for the 
committee, pointed out that while bond- 
holders would have to accept a post- 
ponement of maturity, stockholders 
would make no sacrifice. From this 
viewpoint, sinking fund payments would 
not be a hardship to stockholders be- 
cause they would be strengthening the 


| equity. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Advertisement 
PRECISION PARTS 
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For “Maximum Production” 


On a Sunday afternoon, a week or two 
ago, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker broad- 
cast his account of the Southwest Pacific 
flight that cost the life of one of his 
crew and almost accounted for the entire 
ship's company. Then, after a stirring 
word-picture of the difficulties that the 
boys in New Guinea and Guadalcanal 
are up against and the courage and res- 
olution with which they are surmount- 
ing them, he wound up with this: 

“One thing we need above everything 
else is more and more. After seeing 
these boys in the air and on the ground, 
working as they are, twenty-four hours 
the clock around in the most unbeliev- 
able living conditions, I have come to 
the conclusion that if you brought a 
combat troop back to America, if you 
could overnight, and transferred them 
into the factories and transferred the 
present war-workers out into their posi- 
tion, you would have your production 
doubled in thirty days’ time. I mean 
that! 

“If only we could get the American 
people to realize that, by even a small 
amount of additional effort to increase 
production of planes and equipment, of 
ships to get them their supplies, ammu- 
nition, guns, gasoline, we will have 
served a great purpose... . 

“I hope that the trip, whatever hard- 
ships we had to accept or endure, might 
= to be a lesson to the people back 
rome in the stimulus to drive them on 
to a greater peak, because without their 
effort and the material they are produc- 
ing, our boys can’t do the job , are 
so willing and anxious to do in the four 
corners of the world!” 


x x * 


While Capt. Rickenbacker was broad- 
casting his moving appeal for “more and 
more,” the C.1.O. was releasing a letter 
from Philip Murray to Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, setting forth a C.1.O. seven- 
point program for “fullest mobilization 
of manpower . . . to meet the needs of 
our nation by assuring the maximum 
production of war materials.” 

Here are the C.1.0.’s seven points: 

(1) Complete correlation of the ac- 
tivities of those agencies which have ju- 
risdiction over procurement, the issuance 
of contracts and disposition of raw ma; 
terials with those of the Manpower 
Commission. 

(2) Full use of all available man- 
power, such as women, Negroes, and all 
‘acial groups. “We must have an end 
to the utterances of pious hopes in re- 
gard to this policy.” 

(3) “Adequate protection for work- 
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ers” whose right to leave particular 
plants or areas may be restricted. ‘This 
would cover investigation and certifica- 
tion of plants as to “health and safety | 
requirements,” as to “wages, hours and | 
working conditions . . . as determined 
through bona fide collective bargaining.” 
It would protect the worker’s right to 
leave his present job to “obtain a higher 
skilled iob, to obtain full-time employ- 
ment if he is only partially employed at 
present, to meet certain compelling per- 
sonal reasons, to obtain employment at 
a plant closer to his residence.” Workers 


thus restricted, moreover, should be guar- | 


anteed weekly earnings and overtime. 

(4) Protection for workers transferred 
from one job or area to another, as to 
“traveling expenses plus special allow- 
ances,” wage rates, total earnings, and 
other working conditions. 

(5) Labor participation “within the 
plants” in deciding as to the essential 
nature of various types of employees in 
connection with questions as to drafting 
workers from war jobs to the armed 


forces. 

(6) Expansion of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the “fullest participa- 
tion of labor in all phases” of its activity. 

(7) National minimum standards of 
social security for all workers. 


* 38 x 


It is just possible that in point No. 2 | 
the term ‘“‘full use of all available man- | 


power” was intended by the C.I.O. to 


include lengthening of the work-week, | 
| single roof—and with true 


elimination of arbitrary union restric- 
tions upon the production of the indi- 
vidual worker, abrogation of union rules 
that limit the use of labor-saving appli- 
ances, suspension of union rules that re- 
quire the employment of superfluous 
men in order to make jobs for more 
people, and elimination of all the other 
union-bred curbs on the initiative and 
energies of the worker who is able and 
willing to meet Capt. Rickenbacker’s 
challenge. 

It would have helped, however, if the 
seven points had been somewhat more 
explicit on that point. Otherwise they 
seem to be directed far more toward en- 
hancing the powers and participation of 
labor unions in government and man- 
agement and toward looking after the 
men at home than they do toward 
greater war production and helping the 


men on the battle lires. 

It’s hard to see just how this sort of 
program can be, as the C.1.O. an- 
nounces, “designed wholly to assure the 


fullest mobilization of our manpower | 


resources . . . to assure maximum pro- 
duction of war materials.” Guess maybe 
I'd better go back and read over Capt. 
Rickenbacker’s talk again. W.C. 


A Trick that makes 
FAST PLANES FASTER 


Some day the amazing story of “how preci- 
sion won the war”’ is going to come out—and 
make your whiskers seem as thick as 
broomsticks. Meanwhile, here’s one of the 
tricks of speed and accuracy which are part 
of “the daily grind” here at Ace—but which 
let America make planes and cameras, 
navigating and sighting instruments, ack- 
ack and naval guns. Ace makes parts for 
them all, twice as good and ten times as fast 
as ever before. 

Untold thousands of airplane engine studs, 


| like those on the left, roll into our plant 


every day—crude- 
ly and boldly 
forged by giant 
hammers. We 
poke them into a 
machine and pull 
them out — and 
the center section 
is so round, so 
smooth, so perfect 
that a speck of 
dust becomes a mountainous distortion. 
Whst—whst—and each can be threaded, 
headed and sent into the most perfect 
engine the world has ever seen. Without this 
operation each stud would have to be 
laboriously centered, punched, drilled, and 
turned, while the world waited in agony for 
fighter planes. 

Would incredible accuracy at hundreds-of- 
pieces-per-hour save you time or money? 
Would you like to have stamping, machin- 
ing, heat treating, and grinding done under a 
ingenuity? 
Would you like to find a delivery promise 
that really had a meaning? Have an Ace up 
your sleeve. Bring your problem to Ace. 


e+. with a single “whst.” 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
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THE TREND 


1943—FOR WAR MAKING AND POSTWAR THINKING 


One thing that can be predicted with confidence about 
1943 is that the war will dominate the current business 
picture. However, it may also be safely predicted that in 
1943 the postwar will dominate business planning for the 
future. And the persistent interest in this subject will get 
strong impetus from the organization by business men of 
the Committee for Economic Development (page 27). 

In the discussion now going on, it is interesting to note 
some of the recent developments in the assumptions 
underlying business postwar planning. 


© Foremost of these is the growing conviction of business 
leaders that full employment is a social necessity for busi- 
ness; that the people of the United States will not long 
be satisfied with a postwar economy of idle men and idle 
machines, of poverty amid plenty (“National Defense 
and the Future of Profits,’ BW—Aug.16’41,p37); and 
that it is business’s task to assure that full employment if, 
in the words of Chairman Hoffman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, “enterprise and labor are to 
enjoy a free society.” 

Companion to this is the notion that full employment 
is also an economic necessity for business. We have 
learned that the high wage rates and huge tax levies, 
which will be as much a postwar legacy as a war necessity, 
can be supported only in a “high-volume” economy (BW 
—Jan.24'42,p68). We have also learned in the war how 
sharply per-unit costs, particularly those represented by 
fixed charges, can be cut in the course of efficient mass 
production. Under our present setup, full employment 
is a precondition for sustained profits. 

Business opinion has veered most sharply toward antici- 
pating a postwar boom, rather than a collapse—at least 
for the period immediately following the victory (BW— 
Jun.14'42,p84). Confidence in this view is based on expec- 
tation of (1) a continuance of some arms expenditures; 
(2) governmental rehabilitation of devastated foreign 
areas; (3) replacements in capital equipment worn out 
during the war; and, most important, (4) an accumulation 
by consumers of deferred wants, and of huge savings with 
which to finance them. 


© Consumer savings totaled 25 billion dollars in 1942. If 
effective price-control is maintained, they will amount to 
40 billions this year and should go to appreciably higher 
annual rates so long as the war lasts. Were the war to end 
late next year, a large part of the 100 billions saved by 
consumers in the three years would be available for pur- 
chase of homes, autos, appliances, and whatever new con- 
sumer durable goods technology may make desirable. 

It is this outlook—or trend—to which business postwar 
planners are addressing themselves. They are attempting 
to learn “mass marketing as we have never learned it” 
(BW—May30"42,p72); to conceive in practical peacetime 


72 


terms each company’s enormous possible and probable 
share in a gross national product of 150 billions, a na- 
tional income of 120 billions, a production index of 
neatly 200% of the 1935-39 level, an employment of 
60 million persons. 


© It is a task to which business must rise. For if, because 
of puny planning, conversion is delayed, products are 
undeveloped, and programs of marketing, supply, finance, 
and training are not altered quickly to the new need, the 
opportunity may be forever lost. Frictional unemployment 
will gather headway, the downward spiral of demand and 
production will be touched off, and the consequent po- 
litical and social drives for alleviating panaceas will begin. 

The job of planning an imaginative and smooth change- 
over has wider aspects, too. The plan evolved by Rolf 
Nugent of the Office of Price Administration (BW—Jul. 
18’42,p67) and publicized recently by Henry Kaiser, to 
begin now under government auspices the pre-purchase 
of postwar goods out of consumer savings, may help 
speedy conversion by assuring markets beforehand. The 
extension and liberalization of unemployment compensa- 
tion during war—something which the President may 
next week advocate to Congress—would perhaps cushion 
any unavoidable frictions in conversion. Further, realistic 
study now can assure that the relaxation of price ceilings, 
priorities, and other controls characteristic of the war 
economy of scarcity is properly timed to ease the transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy of abundance. 


© But, even as the prospective outcome and duration of 
the present conflict become clearer, and the postwar shape 
of the domestic economy becomes a basis for planning, 
fundamental questions of longer-term significance are still 
unanswered. These concern the formula for maintaining 
full employment, not just attaining it. (That there is a 
difference, recollection of 1929 and 1932 will indicate.) 
And they are far more arguable for postwar planners than 
any raised by the immediate postwar outlook. 

Is our economy, after all, mature? If so, can we and 
should we plan chiefly for a “high consumption” econ- 
omy? Or, can technological advance open up new fron- 
tiers for large-scale private investment? Or, again, will 
foreign investment provide wide new opportunities for 
the enterprise system? Indeed, what should, as well as 
could, be our economic relations with the rest of the 
world? 

In seeking answers, we must continually balance choices 
in policy against what the facts of our economy show— 
in our postwar planning now and in our new experience 
with the unprecedented abundance that now seems pos- 
sible in the immediate postwar period. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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